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WRITING BOOKS THAT 
SELL TO THE MOVIES 


By CAPT. POLAN BANKS 


Chief, Stage & Screen Section, War Department* 


F NINE novels I have written, seven 
() of them went to Hollywood. Six 

of these novels were modern sophis- 
ticated women’s stories; three, historical 
novels of various periods. All of them were 
published first in book form. The two books 
that did not sell to Hollywood were histori- 
cal novels, and their non-sale was not due 
to Hollywood’s often-expressed aversion to 
“costume” pictures. The Gentleman From 
America, a novel about Benjamin Franklin 
in France, concerned his bastard descen- 
dants for three generations ; Franklin’s only 
son was illegitimate, his son was likewise 
born out of wedlock, and the grandson him- 
self fathered an illegitimate child while 
serving as the Sage’s secretary in Passy 
while his grandfather was Minister to 
France. Several studios wanted to make this 
book, but in the end shied away because of 
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the censorable angles. 

As for the other unsold book, The Man 
From Cook’s a major company had made a 
deal to purchase it and make it in England 
along the lines of ‘Lloyds of London,’ when 
Hitler marched into Poland as the dotted 
line was about to be signed, and with Eng- 
land plunging subsequently into the war, 
the deal was suddenly off. 

To any writer who wants to sell his pub- 
lished book to Hollywood, I have one par- 
ticular word of advice. That is: write your 
story or novel or serial or play with “pic- 
tures” definitely in mind. 

What are the inherent qualities in a book 
that will appeal to a motion picture pro- 
ducer? In my opinion, they are four-fold: 
sex, production value, novelty, and human 
interest. 

A story that interests women is always 
successful because women constitute the 
major part of American audiences. Women 
like stories about the battle of the sexes, 
whether it is in a straight love story or a 
triangle story of married people. By sex 
stories, I do not mean stories with censor- 
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able situations, but stories through which 
there runs a strong undercurrent of sex 
conflict 

It is helpful for a screen story to have a 
theme, but not always necessary, as long as 
the story is entertaining. The function of 
the screenplay is to stir the emotions, not to 
preach. A feminine audience likes to enjoy 
a good cry, or a vicarious love affair. A 
masculine audience likes the thrill of vicar- 
iously participating in adventure, or enjoy- 
ing a good belly-laugh. Neither wants 
moralizing, unless it is subtly done. Both 
sexes want to escape—and both want to be 
entertained. That, to me, is the desideratum 
in a story written for the screen. 

A story laid in a colorful or interesting 
background gives added opportunity for 
novelty in production to the director, 
cameraman, and often the make-up depart- 
ment. A story laid in Sun Valley or the 
South Seas, immediately has romantic back- 
ground to lend interest to a picture. Lives 
of a Bengal Lancer, for instance, had the 
beauty of the Khyber Pass country. Direc- 
tors like Edmund Goulding, master of the 
sophisticated woman’s story, finds “produc- 
tion value” in a smart Park Avenue or Paris 
background. When a producer or director 
reads a book or script, the first thing they 
ask is: “Where’s the story laid?” 
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N author writing with pictures in mind 

should not only determine as best he 
can, in advance, that he has a definite pic- 
ture-sale possibility in his story, but should 
write it with a certain star in mind, if pos- 
sible. At the same time, he should be care- 
ful not to pick a star whose artistry is unique 
in his or her field. In other words, when 
you fasten on a personality for whom to 
tailor your story, be sure that there are sev- 
eral other stars at other studios, whose tal- 
ents the same story can fit. This is not only 
for the obvious reason that you have another 
market or markets if the story is turned 
down by the first studio. An equally im- 
portant reason is that if the story is good 
enough to interest the first star’s employers, 
it is almost certain to equally interest the 
others, and immediately you will have the 
possibility of competition for your work— 
and a correspondingly better price for it, in 
the end. 

For instance, when I write a book with 
a Bette Davis in mind—as I did with the 
novel which she made eventually as “The 
Great Lie’—I am careful to draw the 
heroine so that she can also be played as 
well by a Joan Fontaine or perhaps even 
a Norma Shearer. My last-published novel, 
“There Goes Lona Henry,” the story of a 
selfish, scheming young opportunist was 
written with Bette Davis, Vivian Leigh and 
several other stars in mind, each of whom 
would portray the title role equally effec- 
tively. RKO bought it for Ginger Rogers, 
as it happened, but after doing so, decided 
she was not right for the role. At the 
present writing there is a possibility that 
either Paulette Goddard or Barbara Stan- 
wyck may do the story. 

Stories for male stars must be planned 
the same way. A story for Errol Flynn at 
Warners might well fit Tyrone Power at 
Twentieth-Fox, or a story for Clark Gable 
at Metro might as well do for a star at 
RKO or Universal or Columbia. 


AN unusually provocative title has often 

helped sell a story that was teetering 
on the narrow fence between acceptance 
and rejection. Hollywood studios think so 
much of titles that when a new one is 
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needed for a picture—or they are dissatis- 
fied with its current titl—they frequently 
offer hundred-dollar bonuses to any of the 
studio personnel who can suggest a fitting 
title. 

Any publisher knows that titles have 
often affected the sales of their books; the 
same is true in the screen world, At the 
same time, what magazine editors consider 
a good title is very seldom considered 
usable by a studio, or, as often as not, a 
book publisher. Witness the innumerable 
magazine serials by big-name authors 
whose titles are changed when they appear 
in book form. Try to cinch the chances of 
a picture sale of your story, if at all possi- 
ble, with a good title. 


PUBLISH your stuff before submitting 
it to studios, This is extremely im- 
portant for several reasons. 

Because of suits for Plagiarism in the 
past, Hollywood producers have made it 
a rigid rule to return unopened a manu- 
script from an unknown author—or even 
a comparatively experienced author—un- 
less it is sent them by a well-known agent. 
For the same reason, Hollywood buys origi- 
nal stories—‘“originals”—only from authors 
of reputation with whom they have done 
business before, or from screen writers al- 
ready well-known as script-writers and 
scenarists, in the studios. The great major- 
ity of originals are purchased or written to 
order directly in the studios, Outside 
writers stand little chance. 

Secondly, it is wise to publish first, be- 
cause a published book or story brings, in 
most cases, a much higher price than an 
unpublished manuscript. There are excep- 
tions, of course, but not many. I have sev- 
eral times sold novels to studios from galley- 
proofs or even in manuscript form, for 
good prices, but this was because the studio 
happened to know my work and the price 
it could usually command in a normal 
market, and, more important, happened to 
need the stories in question for particular 
Stars. 

A case in point is a novel-length manu- 
script, “Manhattan Holiday,’ for which 
Twentieth-Century Fox paid me fifteen 
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a magazine.” 


thousand dollars, in first-draft form. I 
have often regretted that sale, for if I had 
waited to properly re-write the script, and 
publish it, I could have gotten more money 
and, incidentally, a better story out of it. 
As it was, I plunged into something new, 
and without the incentive of the big movie 
money, never did re-write and polish the 
book for publication. It was bought, in- 
cidentally, as an unpublished manuscript, 
with no obligation on my part to publish it. 

The third, and most important reason 
why a writer should publish his story before 
offering it to the studios, is a psychological 
one. Producers are prone to doubt their 
own judgment, and humanly so, since 
every story they produce involves the 
spending of at least half a million dollars, 
often much more. They realize that book 
publishers operate on a comparative shoe- 
string, and often must be careful what they 
publish for economic reasons; and that 
magazine editors must satisfy large sections 
of the reading public, or go under. There- 
fore, the story judgment of a publisher or 
editor is very apt to influence them, since 
it indirectly expresses the judgment of the 
public. This is one reason why Hollywood 
pays such fantastic sums for hit plays and 
best-selling novels. Someone else has helped 
them make up their minds. Too, a maga- 
zine writer or novelist automatically re- 
ceives the accrued prestige of the printed 
word, and producers, like most people, 
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have a healthy respect for the printed 
word, 

By all means, therefore, get your ma- 
terial published before submitting it to a 
studio, and when you do submit it, try and 
do it through an established agent of repu- 
tation. A good agent will not only get you 
a quicker decision, but a better price, if 
your work does sell. An agent who knows 
the ropes will also try to stimulate interest 
elsewhere, and arouse competition; at the 
same time, through past experience, the 
agent will know just how far to gamble, 
and when to retreat. The “hottest” of 
sales have often gone “cold” overnight. 
Authors have sometimes made good deals 
for themselves without agents—I have had 
that experience myself several times—but 
as a rule an agent is preferable, and the 
ten percent commission is well spent. 





ERE is the story of a book which would 

have difficulty in selling to pictures: 
A young artist is in love with his model, 
a poor girl, goes through various vicissi- 
tudes with her, then marries a rich girl who 
can do things for him. In the end, he 
realizes that he was a fool, and comes back 
to the poor girl. 


There are several strikes against this 
story. First, for some reason or other, 
there is a predjudice against artists as 
heroes. In this case, the hero isn’t heroic, 
but selfish and opportunistic. The poor 
girl is more or less of a fool, if she takes 
him back, or so the average audience 
would judge. Neither the hero nor the 
heroine achieve audience sympathy. Finally 
the story is pretty trite. 


N writing with the screen in mind, it is 

extremely important to think of your 
story in terms of scenes, whether you write 
it that way or not. The reasons producers 
buy plays more readily than novels, and 
pay infinitely higher prices for successful 
plays than for books, is because they can 
see before their very eyes a story in terms 
of connecting scenes that build to a climax. 
Too, it is much easier to picture a charac- 
ter when one sees it created by a living 
actor, than to visualize that same character 


in a book. Therefore, it is important to 
paint your characterization in vivid colors 
and highlights in your story, so that a 
producer can get the picture immediately, 
and as immediately translate it into screen 
terms. 

A story for the screen should have as 
much dialogue as possible in it, particularly 
in the key scenes. This dialogue should be 
as dramatic—and to the point—as possible, 
unlike the worldly dialogue in the majority 
of books. A producer often as not reads a 
book—even one recommended to him—in 
odd moments, such as on a train, or in bed, 
and his eyes, from habit, leap from scene 
to scene, often skipping much of the de- 
scriptive material that helps build up a 
character. 

The late Edward Lucas White, the novel- 
ist, once told me: “Show what your char- 
acters are like by what they do and say— 
particularly by what they say.” That ad- 
vice is particularly good for authors writing 
for the screen. 


Another point to remember, is that, since 
the screen is a visual art, action is all-im- 
portant. Any director or producer will tell 
you that the prime essential of a good 
screen story is that it moves. And as it 
moves, it must build, suspensefully, to a 
climax, no matter what type of story it 
happens to be. A story must be believable 
no matter how false or fantastic the prem- 
ise. The escape story, always popular on 
the screen, was never so much so as today, 
when people try to forget for a few hours 
the harsh realities of the war. But that 
same escape story must have an element 
of credibility in it, if it is to entertain, suc- 
cessfully. 

Stories, too, that might offend the sensi- 
bilities of a sizable section of the people, or 
another nation, are impossible to sell to 
“pictures,” whose greatest bugaboo is cen- 
sorship. Otherwise excellent stories have 
been rejected by studios because of some 
objectionable characterization or element 
which the author could just as well have 
omitted or changed in the beginning. 

The “picture” industry is notably a crazy 
one, and although its very madness tends 
to disgust a craftsman from the outside 
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world, its erratic quality, following no 
known rules, has at the same time certain 
advantages. For instance, when an author’s 
story makes the rounds of magazines—or 
publishing houses—and is turned down by 
all of them, his manuscript is usually 
doomed; certainly the author cannot sum- 
mon up nerve to submit it again until it is 
either radically rewritten, or years have 
passed in the interval. Rejections, in Holly- 
wood, mean little or nothing, except to the 
author. The very producer or studio which 
will reject a story with emphatic dislike for 
it, may try to buy that same story again 
a month, or six months, or a year later. 
Hollywood is the one place on earth where 
hope need never die—and seldom does— 
for all the rules of chance are constantly 


being flouted there. 
An author writing with Hollywood in 
mind, should never allow himself to be dis- 


couraged, Nowhere else on earth is the 
saying so true that “What’s one man’s meal 
is another man’s poison.” The needs of 
the studios are constantly in a state of flux. 
A star suddenly needs a story—a quota of 
films suddenly has to be filled—an idea 
suddenly hits an exalted pate—and zoom! 
—the lightning strikes and a manuscript 
long neglected suddenly sells. In Holly- 
wood it is eternally feast or famine. It is 
at once the curse and the charm of the 
place. 

I have learned by long experience that 
one must sincerely believe in one’s work to 
sell it. That if your belief in it is unshak- 
able, that belief will eventually become 
shared by someone else. 

Some years ago, while in the movie capi- 
tal, I was at work on a novel called “Brief 
Rapture,” which I was writing with Joan 
Crawford especially in mind. When I was 
about half way through the book, I heard 
through the grapevine that Metro was 
looking desperately for a new Crawford 
vehicle. Thereupon I took my half-com- 
pleted manuscript and a synopsis of the 
remainder of the story to the story editor 
of Metro, and went home seeing visions— 
mostly dollar-marks. Two days later the 
editor sent for me. I rushed over, trying 
to make up my mind how much I dared 
ask for the film rights, under the circum- 
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stances, My bubble was soon pricked. He 
told me bluntly that the story ofBrief 
Rapture” was not only unsuitable for Miss 
Crawford, but was a “lousy story,” badly 
conceived and written. Earnestly, as a 
friend, he begged me not to waste any 
more valuable time trying to complete the 
book, but urged me to write it off as one 
of those things, and to turn my attention 
to some other story more worthy of my 
presumed talents. He was quite sincere 
in his advice, which was kindly meant. 

I went home feeling lower than the keel 
of a submarine resting at the bottom of the 
Japan Deep. All those months of work 
gone for nothing! With the sharp reversal 
of mood about their work common to most 
writers, I found myself in complete agree- 
ment with the Metro editor. It was a rot- 
ten book, I told myself, and the story putrid. 
How could I have been fool enough to 
have wasted so much time and energy 
upon it? 

Getting more dejected by the minute, I 
happened to run into Harry Hervey, the 
novelist, and told him what had happened. 
Instead of sympathizing with me, he told 
me sharply that I was a fool. “You could 
never have begun that book in the first 
place—or maintained the enthusiasm to 
carry it as far as you have—unless you be- 
lieved in it,’ he told me. “Forget what 
So-and-so said about it. That’s only one 
man’s opinion. Finish what you started. 
And next time don’t ever show any story 
to a studio until it’s completed.” 

I followed Hervey’s advice, against my 
better judgment, and learned a lesson I 
have never forgotten. Time proved to be 
right, on both counts. Less than three 
months later Irving Thalberg, then head 
of Metro, bought “Brief Rapture” from 
me from the galleyproofs, for Joan Craw- 
ford. And the man through whom he 
bought it—and who enthusiastically recom- 
mended its purchase—was the very story 
editor who had so strongly advised me not 
to finish the book. The answer was two- 
fold. A book in print, even if only in 
galley-proofs, somehow takes on more im- 
portance to the Hollywood executive mind. 
Too, I had believed in the story myself, 
and in the rounded picture of the com- 
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pleted work had made it believable and 
interesting to someone else. 

In closing, I would sum up my advice to 
any writer wanting to sell Hollywood in 
a few words: 


Make sure that there is a potential pic- 
ture in your story before you begin to write 
it. Write with a definite star, or preferably 
stars, in mind. Try to get a provocative 
title. Make your prospective studio reader 
read it in terms of progressive scenes. High- 
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light your key happenings with dialogue. 
Remember that your story must move, and 
have action—and I’m not talking about 
adventure of wild-west stories! Avoid prop- 
aganda or objectionable material in ad- 
vance. Don’t offer your story until it is in 
published form. Tell yourself your story is 
goed—and believe it. And last but not 
least, make sure that it’s entertaining. 

Then, personally, I take out my rabbit’s 
foot and pray. 


PAPER 
and Publishing Trends 


HE interview published in the DicEst 

for January, 1942, of Norbert A. 

McKenna on “The Situation in 
Paper’ is still to date a complete answer to 
that most serious matter. A week after war 
was declared Mr. McKenna stated that the 
policy of his department was to avoid allo- 
cation and priorities by establishing conser- 
vation of paper by publishers either volun- 
tarily or by decree. 

The Dicest added that it was unlikely, 
with the price of paper so high, that any 
decree would be necessary to make pub- 
lishers conserve paper; and that the natural 
working out of a free competitive system 
would cut down the use of paper. 

Proof that this has worked out comes 
from two directions. First, the government 
has issued no decree forcing paper conserva- 
tion; second, the actual price of paper is 
softening. There is a little more of it on the 
market than the demand can take up. And 
the WPB took the Boy Scouts off the job 
of collecting waste paper after they collected 
300 million pounds. 

With less advertising, publishers see no 
reason to carry high circulations (which are 


almost invariably carried at a loss). Rather 
than summarily cut their distribution, many 
publishers are letting their own natural mar- 
ket cut their circulations by increasing their 
single-copy price. 

An autumn business upswing may well 
change today’s situation, but right now 
magazines such as the Post, Collier’s, and 
Liberty, at a dime a copy are printing sev- 
eral hundred thousand copies a week less 
than they were at a nickel. This is true pro- 
portionately of every magazine that raised 
its price. 

Because the press is so powerful, the Gov- 
ernment has either left it alone, or coddled 
it. Not due to patriotism necessarily, but to 
studied business tactics, publishers are today 
using less tonnage per issue; although in 
many instances they are using more pages, 
thus giving editors more pages to fill. 

There was some talk that advertisers 
could not use profits made from war manu- 
facture contracts to advertise their consumer 
business. This caused the greatest unpub- 
lished howl Congress has heard. The ap- 
parent compromise is that firms manufac- 
turing war goods may use part of their 
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profits to advertise their own good name, 
to perpetuate their good will with the con- 
sumer trade by continuing the identity of 
their name and trade mark. Such adver- 
tising sells the firm’s trade mark, not its con- 
sumer goods—which in many cases are too 
far back-ordered to permit consumer adver- 
tising without complaints from dealers. Ad- 
vertising lineage, though down, isn’t as 
awful as was feared. 

A great militating force helpful to pub- 
lishers are the advertising managers of cor- 
porations now doing war work. These men, 
from a habit, from tradition, and because of 
their own livelihood, are anxious to continue 
to advertise—even when their firms no 
longer have anything to sell to the con- 
sumer. 

We are able to see no perceptible weaken- 


ing in the financial position of magazines. 


Boarders will be dropped as Crowell smartly 
dropped Country Home some years ago. 
The net practical, business result of less ad- 
vertising lineage and higher paper costs is 
that editors have the job of keeping money 
coming into their coffers by buying more 
and better stories and articles that will cause 
people to pay more for a magazine than 
they paid six months ago. 


Word rates to authors are firm to slowly 
rising, except in specialized trade journals 
where advertising loss has been heaviest, 
and in syndicates. Syndicates are a weak 
free-lance market today because newspapers 
are devoting so much space to war that 
features, puzzles, stories, and fillers are 
jerked. Retail book sellers, as usual, are 
kicking, but when you sift down their com- 
plaints, you find the actual gross for 1942 
is better than, or equal to, 1941. Historical, 
political, economic texts and informative 
semi-novels have filled in what was thought 
would be a gap. 


Reprint books at 25c and 50c on the 
news-stands, while opening up a fine second- 
right market for writers, have done their 
little nibbling in making the bookstore busi- 
ness spotty. 

Some of the best writers in the business, 
and some of the best editors, are in uniform. 
Women are getting a real break in editorial 


jobs, and younger writers, with talent, are 
receiving great hunks of encouragement. 
The ill wind of war is blowing new names 
by the hundreds into magazine mastheads. 

If you have something to say, something 
that you feel deeply and sincerely in your 
heart, and can say it entertainingly, you can 
write it on brown wrapping paper, with a 
stub pencil and sign it Timbuctoo Tittletale. 
They'll be after you before you’ve learned 
to type.—A. M. M. 





And a First Sale, to Boot! 


Sir: 

I have just received your letter of the 28th in- 
stant, informing me that I have won one of the 
prizes in the Writer’s Dicest-Liberty Magazine 
short-short story contest. I find it impossible to 
maintain that blasé calm of the experienced pro- 
fessional, and I am writing you immediately to 
thank you, both for not having discarded my 
story into the pile of “Unfortunates,” and for 
the promptness of your notification. 

It is wonderful that Mr. Sheppard Butler, 
editor of Liberty Magazine has taken an interest 
in the story. [He bought it.—Ed.] 

I am a newcomer in the writing field, and 
this is the first time that I have collected 
anything but rejection slips. It is certainly no 
coincidence that this “break” came since I began 
subscribing to the Wrirer’s Dicest. Without 
the help of the advice given in your magazine, I 
would probably have given up trying by now. 


WELLINGTON Koo, Jpr., 
Livingston Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 





Steinbeck Mistake 
Sir: 

You called the turn on “The Moon is Down” 
as a flop play. The fact that you must have 
been hammering out your story, long before its 
producer Oscar Serlin (with whom I worked at 
Paramount) brought the Steinbeck mistake to 
Broadway, makes us confess our profound re- 
spect for your judgment. So much so, in fact, 
that for that alone we will trek the streets and 
its shabby newsstands until we get each monthly 
copy of WriTER’s DicEst. 


MarTIN STARR, 


Associated Motion Picture Advertisers, 
Chanin Bldg., New York City. 








MURDER 


BY MAIL 


By MARIE F. RODELL 
Editor of Bloodhound Mysteries for Duell, Sloan & Pearce, book publishers 


°VE been getting murder in the mail, 

on and off, for ten years now. I’d hate 

to guess at the total number of mys- 

tery scripts—book lengths—that I’ve read 

in that time. I’d like less to guess at the 

percentage of those scripts that should 

never have been mailed to me at all; on 

which the authors should never have wasted 
the postage and time—or my firm’s time. 

An editor must expect a good many 

scripts from authors who haven’t yet learned 

their craft, and from some who never will 

An editor should not 


ERHAPS the commonest author’s error 

is sales talk. In advance of the script 
or with it, at greater or lesser length, the 
author tells the editor glowingly what a 
lot of money he will make if only he, the 
editor, will publish that particular script. 
The author points out that the main clue 
in the story is a silk stocking; that most 
women wear silk stockings; that therefore 
most women will fight for the chance to 
get their hands on his book. Or the author 
promises in his letter that this script of his 
is completely novel 





have to expect scripts 
totally unsuited to 
his list ; he should be 
able to assume that 
any author who sub- 
mits a script to him 
has studied the books 
that editor has al- 
ready selected and 
published. In the two 





Every editor has a sour beef that he has 
to get off his chest—and so would you if 
your grocery store delivered lettuce to 
you daily, instead of a roast on Satur- 
day. Having delivered her beef, and a 
justified one, Miss Rodell gets down to 
cases—she offers authentic and genuinely 
professional help to mystery novelists. 
Miss Rodell has worked for several book 
publishers as mystery editor and at pres- 


and original; mov- 
ingly and excitingly 
written, with a ter- 
rific climax and a 
stunningly surprising 
denouement. 

Such a sales talk 
betrays at once the 
author’s own lack 
of confidence in his 








and a half years ent holds down that slot for DS&P. work. If the script 
that Duell, Sloan @ cannot talk for itself, 
Pearce has been cannot sell itself, 
operating, I’ve received at least fifteen nothing the author can say about it will 


juvenile mystery scripts. But DS@P has 
never published a juvenile ; a juvenile mys- 
tery is only secondary a mystery, and first 
and foremost a juvenile. 

I’ve received countless scripts of the Had- 
I-But-Known variety, in which all the em- 
phasis was on romance; I’ve received even 
more of the tough, realistic school devoted 
entirely to action, without emphasis on 
character. Had the authors of the scripts 
in either of these categories bothered to 
look up the mysteries already published 
under the Bloodhound’s aegis, they would 
have seen that, diverse as these books are 
in type and style, they all have this in 
common: that they are interesting because 
of the characters in them; that romance is 
used only as a secondary theme. 


make any difference. 

A less common practice is that of laying 
a trap for the editor. The author carefully 
transposes several pages in the middle of 
the script; or after the script has been re- 
jected, writes to ask the editor’s opinion of 
an incident which never took place in the 
story at all. Some authors seem to get a 
morbid pleasure out of this sort of thing. 

Editors do not read all the way through 
every script. They read just as far as they 
need in order to tell whether or not the 
script has any possibilities for them at all. 
Sometimes that means almost the entire 
script, sometimes it means half; too often, 
it may means one chapter. If there seems 
any chance that here is fresh talent, the 
editor will go on to the last page. 
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A mystery novel is only part mystery: 
but before it is that or anything else, it 
must be a novel. It deals with people, there- 
fore, they must be convincing people; their 
actions must be some resemblance to the 
actions of real people; the situations in 
which they find themselves must be possible 
and probable. 

And yet there are exceptions to that rule. 

Dorothy B. Hughes’ first novel, “The So 
Blue Marble,” concerned a pair of extra- 
ordinary twins, quite unlike any human be- 
ings I have ever met. The object of their 
determined and bloody search was a small 
blue marble which contained the key to a 
fabulous treasure of almost prehistoric anti- 
quity. That practically borders on fantasy. 
And yet “The So Blue Marble” was as con- 
vincing and exciting a mystery as I have 
ever read. 

The secret there lies in Mrs. Hughes’ 
ability to make the reader believe what she 
tells him. Within the framework of the 
story, she creates a world of her own, in 
which the incredible twins are perfectly 
credible; in which a treasure, which has 
been buried for thousands of years, seems 
a normal and possible thing. She is able to 
do this partly because her imagination is so 
vivid, and her writing talent so strong, that 
she can make all these things seem real. But 
she is able to do it also because there are 
quite usual people in the story, too. Griselda, 
the heroine, is walking home along Fifth 
Avenue one evening when she first meets 
the twins; and it is at that precise moment 
that the reader gets that first clutch at his 
nerves which tells him this ts going to be 
good. For although Griselda is lovelier, 
more glamorous, more successful, than most 
women, she is doing something very or- 
dinary and humdrum terror strikes 
at her: walking home, early in the evening, 
all alone to an empty apartment. And the 
this might have happened 


when 


reader knows: 
to me. 

And that is one of the most effective of 
all devices in writing mystery fiction. If you 
can convince your reader that, indeed, this 
might have happened to him—you have 
him in the palm of your hand. For his par- 
ticipation in the story becomes more per- 


sonal, more immediate, more intense; you 
are talking of things he knows, even though 
later the situation may develop beyond his 
experience. 


ERE are two basic ways, then, in which 

to make your mystery novel readable 

and salable. Choice of situation—and pres- 

entation of character. Let’s try to develop 
those two points a little further. 





Let’s start with character, for that should 
be the first thing you think of, unless you 
happen to have an inspiration about situ- 
ation or method—inspirations come few and 
far between. 

You want to write a mystery and you 
haven’t the vaguest idea how to begin. Well, 
try this: 

Do you know any potential corpses? Peo- 
ple who might reasonably expect to be mur- 
dered some day? Not in a hold-up or any- 
thing of that sort, not accidentally, but be- 
cause they are the people they are? Proba- 
bly you don’t. But you do surely know peo- 
ple who are very irritating to other people 

the people they live with or work with 
or play with. Why are they irritating? 
Let’s make up an example. You know a 
minor executive in a business office who 
can’t keep his hands off his secretaries. 
When he is rebuffed by them, he manages 
to have them fired by reporting to his 
superior that the girls are dishonest, or in- 
efficient, or lazy. Perhaps, in real life, he 
has only done that once—an instance you 
happen to know of. For purposes of fiction, 
we will intensify that, and make it a regular 
habit. Let’s say that over a period of one 
year, he has had four girls fired in that 
fashion, and let’s add to that that he has 
also had some man in the office fired for 
overseeing a scene with one of the fired 
girls. And then let us suppose that the 
minor executive at that time the story 
opens has a secretary who has held her 
position for three months. Aha—this one 
hasn’t rebuffed him. 


And so you have a man whom a number 
of people bear considerable ill-will toward. 
Can you make that ill-will something more? 
The girl who hasn’t rebuffed him has a 
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fiancé—a jealous fiancé. The man who was 
fired, had a sick wife and three children; 
he hasn’t been able to get another job since. 
One of the girls he had fired, has a chance 
at an excellent job elsewhere, one which 
will mean she can send her ailing mother 
for treatment to a sanatorium, and put her 
young brother through college—but she 
won’t get the job if the new employer calls 
the old one for a And so on. 
And so, pretty soon, you have a corpse. 


reference. 


But your work is only beginning. The 
minor executive is dead; the reader knows 
all that he needs to know about him for 
purposes of the story: he knows those of his 
characteristics which lead—or presumably 
lead—to murder. But what of the living? 

You probably have a vague picture of 
the living characters in your mind. That 
vague picture will probably be composed 
of a few physical traits and perhaps one 
character trait—or behavior pattern: shy- 
ness, or flirtatiousness, or gaity or bitterness. 
But that isn’t enough. How can you get to 
know those characters better? For until you 
know them, inside and out and far better 
than you know most of your friends, you 
cannot make them alive for your 
readers. 


come 


I have worked out a technique for that, 
which has proved useful. Here it is:— 

Every human being exists in a number of 
functions or relationships to other human 
beings. He exists as the child of his parents, 
as the husband of his wife, as the father 
of his children; as the employe of his boss, 
as the superior of his help; as the citizen 
of his country, as a friend, as an enemy, etc. 
And all of these relationships are related 
one to the other: he is the sort of father 
he is because of the kind of child he was— 
i. e., because of the kind of father his father 
was to him. If you can define your char- 
acter to yourself in terms of each of his 
potential functions; if you know what his 
relationship will be with each of the people 
with whom he lives and works and plays, 
you will know your character—and you 
will make your reader know him. Not, let 
me hasten to add, because you put all of 
that in your novel. Far from it. But be- 
cause what you do put in—what is relevant 


—makes a whole picture, one in which all 
the pieces hang together; and gives you a 
character with background and depth. 

Before we go on to discuss the develop- 
ment of situation, let me say parenthetically 
here that you can, of course, start your char- 
acter pattern with a potential murderer in- 
stead of a potential corpse—and it is much 
more fun, though thoroughly frightening, 
to begin considering which of your friends 
is a potential murderer—and why. 

Now as to situation: let us suppose, to 
begin with, that you would like to use the 
device referred to above; that of a normal 
situation which might happen to anyone, 
and which develops into something quite 
sinister and abnormal. 

Look about you. What are the common, 
everyday habits of the people you see? 
What are your own daily habits? Do you 
eat lunch every day in the same restaurant? 
Do you sit down at the same table, auto- 
matically pull the menu toward you, and 
scarcely look at it, because by now you 
know what will be on it? What might be 
on it, one day, that did not belong there, 
that brought you up abruptly, out of your 
reflex action and your ordinary frame of 
mind? A message or a threat or a cryptic 
sentence scribbled on it? Which might seem 
meant for you? Or for the waitress? Per- 
haps your usual table is occupied ; this is a 
table you have often seen some one else 
at; was the message or threat for him? 

Perhaps you send your laundry out and 
it is delivered to you once a week in a 
brown paper parcel. One day, when you 
open it, there is something in it that doesn’t 
belong to you; nothing sinister or strange, 
merely something that isn’t yours. You 
bundle it under your arm and go down 
to the laundry to take it back, and make 
a caustic remark, perhaps. You’ve been 
to the laundry before. It looks just the 
same. But this time, when you pull the 
offending article from under your arm and 
unwrap it, something descends on your head 
with a terrific force and you drop uncon- 
scious. When you come to, you are no 
longer in the laundry ; the laundry is closed 
and dark. Why? What was there about that 
seemingly innocuous article of clothing 
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which didn’t belong to you that should have 
invited this? What was there about that 
seemingly innocuous laundry that you never 
knew? You can go on from there yourself. 

Or you can take just the opposite ap- 
proach, and invite the bizarre and inex- 
plicable situation, the situation in which 
two elements that have nothing in common 
are somehow entwined. That’s strictly trick 
stuff—always excepting the undependable 
inspiration—and is easy enough to contrive. 
You pick up two volumes of the encyclo- 
pedia, close your eyes, and mark a place 
in each volume with your fingers. Whatever 
the two subjects to which chance has led 
you, no matter how unrelated they may 
seem, your task is to make them come to- 
gether. Perhaps your left hand has found 
an article on French Rennaissance Archi- 
tecture, and your right hand is dissertation 
on the duck-billed platypus. 

What can you do with those two? Well 
—follow the association of each. French 
Rennaissance Architecture suggests old 
buildings ; research ; scholars ; draughtsmen. 
The duck-billed platypus suggests freaks of 
nature, extinct or nearly extinct species of 
animals, zoologists, explorers. Is there a 
meeting place anywhere for these two sets 
of things? Why, yes—in the research library 
of a university. If that suggests anything 
further, follow it along. If it doesn’t—you 
might presumably have a zoo in which one 
of the pavillions was built in the style of 
French Rennaissance Architecture. If you 
know anything about zoos and how they 
are run, you could have fun with that set- 
ting. If you don’t, and have no way of 
finding it, don’t touch it. Perhaps neither 
of these directions seems fruitful, and no 
other occurs to you—what then? Why start 
all over again with your two volumes, and 
keep on until you hit something. 


There is an obvious pitfall in this method, 
and one which must be guarded against. 
That pitfall is involving yourself in a plot 
which depends for setting, local color or 
essential clues on a situation, place, occu- 
pation or period of which you know noth- 
ing. One of the worst errors you can com- 
mit in writing mystery fiction is to make 
mistakes in your facts: mystery fans expect 
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a scrupulous attention to fact in their read- 
ing matter, and howl bitterly when they 
don’t get it. If you think up a honey of a 
plot centering around coal mining, but don’t 
know anything about coal mining, don’t 
know anyone else who knows the subject in- 
timately, steer clear of that plot—unless, in 
the interest of your work, you decide to 
take a job as a miner for four or five 
months! Sometimes, of course, intensive re- 
search will give you all the facts you need 
to know; but it is always better, if possible, 
to use material of which you have first- 
hand knowledge, or at least second-hand 
knowledge from someone who knows the 
subject thoroughly and is willing to give 
you the facts and check over your manu- 
scripts afterwards. 

Moreover, if you decide to take the spe- 
cific setting or occupation which has in- 
trigued you, make sure that it serves a real 
purpose in your story. To pick an exotic 
background for a mystery, and then write 
a story which might have happened any- 
where, is both wasteful and bad writing. If 
the story is laid in Pago-Pago, then the 
course of events must be influenced by the 
fact that Pago-Pago is the setting, not Bos- 
ton. If your hero is a coal miner, the spe- 
cial skills and knowledge that he has be- 
cause of coal mining must play a definite 
part in the setup or the solution of the mys- 
tery, or both. 

In other words, everything that goes into 
a mystery, must be used; everything that 
cannot be used to forward the story, must 
go out. “Use” is a large term here; your 
dialogue may often contain no actual clues 
nor seem to forward the course of events ; 
but if it furthers the reader’s knowledge of 
the characters, and knowledge of the char- 
acters is essential to the solution of the mys- 
tery, then your dialogue is being useful. 


Let us skip the hours of agony now, dur- 
ing which you put down on paper your 
first complete draft. We will assume that 
you have, as you write, kept a running 
chart of your characters, your clues and 
your time schedules, so that when you have 
finished, there are no major discrepancies in 
your story. Your first draft is finished. You 
go through it once quickly, following those 
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charts, for a final check-up. Then you read 
it again, carefully, to see how good a novel 
it is. 

I have said that it is almost impossible to 
be dispassionate about one’s own work, to 
judge one’s own book fairly and accurately. 
That is true. But there are a few ways that 
will help you achieve a little objectivity 
about it, before you submit it to someone 
else’s critical eye. 

The first thing to consider is the elusive 
matter of tempo. Try graphing your story. 
How often is there a minor climax? How 
often a major climax? Is there a long 
stretch of one hundred pages entirely given 
over to deduction? Better insert some action 
there—meaningful action, action that for- 
wards the story. Have you dwarfed a cli- 
max by having another follow immediately 
on its heels? Better separate them. Is your 
novel a breathless series of violent occur- 
rences, without any breathing spaces for 
character or reader? If it is, slow down- 
take out some of the violence, space your 
climaxes with quieter stretches in between 

or past the first sixty pages of your novel, 
the effect on the reader will be nil. He will 
be stunned, not stimulated. 

Do all your characters their 
fair share? Try making a pattern of them. 
Put the important corpse—usually the first 
one—in the center. Put the other charac- 
ters around it. Indicate with a line the con- 
nection between each of the characters and 
the corpse, and the relationships between 
the living characters. If you find one char- 
acter hanging in space, related to the rest 
only a by line between him and the corpse, 
it’s a fair bet that that character is not do- 
ing enough work. Give him more to do, or 
throw him out. 

At the end of the story, after your biggest 
climax of all, in which the name of the 
murderer is revealed, do you find another 
fifty pages of writing, containing the ex- 
planation? If you do, something is wrong. 


contribute 


You haven’t lead up to your denouement 
with enough revelations of incidental facts; 
you have left everything for the end. Once 
the name of the murderer is revealed, and 
the murderer is captured, your story is fin- 
ished—get the explanations over with as fast 
as possible. 

And then—if you can possibly spare the 
time—lock the whole manuscript in a 
drawer and don’t look at it for two months 

or longer. Time does help to give objec- 
tivity. Start something else. And then, when 
the story has cooled, take it out again. As 
you read, don’t dramatize. Don’t hear the 
voices of your characters speaking as you 
read. Don’t let your heart pound in the 
moments of exciting action. Try to pretend 
you are reading last month’s laundry list. 
Only in that way can you tell if the emotion 
you thought you had put there is really 
there. 

And after your final revisions are made, 
and you are ready to send the manuscript 
off—what then? Have a clean copy—but 
don’t bother doing it up in a fancy cover, 
or tying the pages together, or fixing them 
in a tight binder that is hard to open. And 
don’t, for Heaven’s sake, type the thing on 
such thin paper that the whole manuscript 
slithers to the ground at a touch, and the 
editor has to insert a blank paper between 
pages in order to read it at all. And if, just 
before it goes off, you see some last correc- 
tions that ought to be made—by all means 
make them. If you do it clearly and legibly, 
on the typewriter or in ink, you needn’t type 
those pages all over again. An editor isn’t 
looking for a typist—but for an author. 

And as you slide the manuscript down 
the mail slot, say to yourself: ‘For three 
weeks, I’m going to forget the darned thing 

just as though it had never been written.” 

Well, anyway, try saying that to yourself. 
Maybe you’re a superman—maybe it will 
work, 
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Twice a Day 


The Postman Passes 


By GARETH CHAPEL 


AKED, except for a little apron of 
N hope, we dash into an _ erratic 

weather that varies from blizzards 
of rejection slips to maddening droughts of 
editorial delay. We shiver and dream, gal- 
lop after mirages, count illusory plump 
chickens — and eat crow. What are we, 
supermen or super dopes? 

In case after case, including my own, I 
have observed two things: 1) an apparent 
inability to appreciate the hazards of the 
market place; 2) a consequent failure to 
wear enough armor plate. 


For myself I will say— though it isn’t 
saying much—that on starting out ten years 
ago, I carried a small shield — $1,300 ac- 
cumulated from editors for spare-time crea- 
tions. Four hundred of that amount had 
come only recently for a novelette written 
on four successive week-ends. The arith- 
metic of probability was obviously unassail- 
able ; because, look—if, in eight days out of 
one month, a man earns $400, what can he 
earn by working the entire 30 days? A 
third-grader with a low I.Q. could figure 
that one. And so, naturally, I gave up the 
piddling security of a $200-a-month job and 
settled down to being big medicine in the 
field of commercial letters. 

What followed was a four-year, hair- 
raising, roller coaster ride whose violent ups- 
and-downs were enough to dislocate a man’s 
neck and unhinge his mind. Here’s the 
record : 


1931 Income, $ 423 
1932 - 2,710 
1933 - 606 
1934 - 1,040 


By the end of that period, my protective 
shield of savings had vanished away. I was 
responsible for a wife and two children. 
Worry tended to incapacitate me for work, 
which increased the worry, which in turn 
tended to incapacitate—and so on down the 
spiral into the dumps. Until, of course, at 
the appearance of a check or with a kindly 
pat on the head by some editor, my spirits 
would shoot up, pause and then begin the 
dismal descent all over again. It was one 
hell of a way to make a living. You'll rec- 
ognize such delicious little adventures: 


1) I query an editor about a projected 
article. He replies that it should go well in 
a special February issue he is planning. I 
get the piece to him in October. By early 
December, having heard nothing, I ask for 
news. No news. In two weeks, I ask, again. 
Result: a chummy, apologetic reply, saying 
that my wife can look forward to a check 
in time for her Christmas shopping, pay- 
ment to be at the rate of two cents. This 
means about $60. We run up a charge 
account for gifts at the local department 
store. They look very pretty under the tree. 
The children have a beautiful time. The 
turkey is tender. But where is the check to 
pay for it all? 

I write the editor to ask if he was 
referring to Christmas a year hence. No 
reply to this levity. I try again, injecting 
a bit of sulphur. In February, the month of 
the special issue, he writes: “Yes, you have 
been most patient and are deserving of 
better treatment. ... We are wrestling 
with the problem of limited space and a 
publication. I am not going to give you a 
contracting income. We are compelled to 
adopt, for a time, the policy of payment on 
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definite date, but will honestly try to run 
this article this coming fall. Angels could 
do no more.” 

Summer comes and fades, the leaves fall, 
winter returns. I suggest to my editor friend 
that perhaps he is holding my piece to 
publish as an ancient history document. He 
squeezes out a check for $20. I fire it back 
with the indignant demand that my article 
be returned. It can’t be returned; he is so 
sorry, but it was published three months 
ago. The “angels” haven’t even sent me 
a copy. 

2) A friend has been going great guns 
with confessions. Why don’t I play up some 
situation from my lurid past and sell it? 
I make the attempt. The manuscript is 
acknowledged, but that is the last I hear of 
it for eleven months. Then arrives a com- 
munication with forms to sign and return. 
One of these states that payment will be 
$486. This, coming so belatedly, is like a 
gift of gold from the blue. But the check, 
when it arrives, is for only $243. The other 
half, I am told, will be paid upon publica- 
tion of the first installment. Oh well, $243 
is a reassuring staff to have in prospect. But 
one can grow weary of the pleasures of 
anticipation. It is another eleven months 
before the second check appears and we 
have been lured so far into debt by its 
imminence that it is, for a fact, more of a 
curse than a blessing. 

3) The editor of a prosperous monthly 
sees an article of mine in another periodical, 
invites me to do one on a related subject, 
offers $500 plus necessary traveling expenses. 
I request an advance for the trip and the 
money is telegraphed. Such promptness! I 
spent two weeks gathering my material, two 
more weeks casting it into shape. I offer 
the result and receive an acknowledgment 
by airmail. What courtesy and speed! This 
is something like! I secure an additional 
thirty days’ grace for the payment of a 
$105 insurance premium. 

Twice a day the postman passes. Time 
passes. Exultation passes. The suspense 
becomes torture. The grocer makes polite 
inquiries. A collector drops by from the 
city utilities. I finally write the magazine. 
An assistant editor replies: “Mr. ———— is 


absent from his desk attending a convention 
in Havana. Apparently, in the last minute 
rush of getting off, he overlooked putting 
through a control for your voucher. This 
will be called to his attention the moment 
he returns, and you may expect your honor- 
arium in due course.” 

Havana! Due course! I apply for a 
loan on my policy to meet the premium, 
and I harbor some slightly bitter reflections 
on the relative dispatch with which insur- 
ance companies and magazines do business. 

Mailbox-itis becomes so acute that I can’t 
work at home. I am hiding out in the pub- 
lic library on a rainy afternoon when my 
wife slips into a chair beside me and lays an 
envelope on the table. “I haven’t opened 
it,” she whispers. “I wanted us to do it 
together.” 

“You haven’t even held it up to the 
light?” 

“Well, not a very strong light.” 

“Open it up.” 

Her fingers tremble. The check is drawn 
for $600. “I have boosted the amount,” 
writes the editor, “as evidence of our satis- 
faction with a top hole story.” 

Green checks are beautiful items and 
there is a nice emotional ping in having a 
buyer call your piece “top hole.” But when 
the world is standing around with its hands 
out, the joy is about as stable as the exhilar- 
ation of a happy drunk. You come to after 
a few days, stewing normally along in anx- 
iety, sweating the usual drops of blood. 


HAVE recounted here only three adven- 

tures. Running through my correspon- 
dence files, I find a total of 21 instances of 
similar treatment. They are far too nu- 
merous to be unique. They fall in the cate- 
gory of what I call editorial casualness. 

Against that casualness, the free lancer 
who hasn’t had the common sense to marry 
an heiress, needs to be fortified. It took me 
four years to find this out; even then I 
would not have had the wit to see it with- 
out my wife’s help. 

We had just received the above men- 
tioned $600. I was feeling mightly set up 
about it. “Darling,” I predicted, “from here 
on out, everything is going to be different.” 
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She gave me a long strange look. “You’re 
right,” she agreed. “From here on, we are 
going to live on our income not our expec- 
tations. I have been thinking about it for 
a long time and I have made up my mind. 
In the past year you took in one thousand 
forty dollars. In the year ahead we are 
going to live on one thousand forty dollars. 
Maybe less, but not a dime more.” 

I was amazed, insulted, defiant. “But I’m 
all set now,” I told her. “Look at that last 
check. I’m on my way. I'll bet I make four 
grand in the next twelve months.” 

She was gentle, sympathetic—and tough. 
“That’s fine and dandy. I hope you make 
ten grand—but you’re still going to live on 
one thousand and forty dollars—that is, if 
you live with me.” 

And on one thousand and forty we lived. 

That was the beginning of wisdom. I de- 
veloped a set of rule-of-thumb propositions 
whose aim was to provide the dual protec- 
tion of material security and psychic cal- 
lousness. Typed in red, they look up 
through the glass on my table top. I pre- 
sent them herewith for what they may be 
worth, adding that to methey have been 
worth money and piece of mind. A man 
no more talented than I am needs some 
such code of discipline. Here it is: 

1, Live on a monthly salary based on 
your average annual income. 

The formula we apply is simple. On each 
June first, we total everything I have earned 
since 1931. This comes, let us say, to 
$24,000 for the ten years, an average of 
$2400 per year or $200 a month. 

We maintain two bank accounts, “reser- 
voir” and “retail.” In to the first goes every 
payment received. Once a month I write 
myself a salary check and endorse it over 
to my wife for deposit in the “retail” ac- 
count, out of which we live. If, during a 
$2400 year, $5000 should go into the “reser- 
voir’, the result would be, not a sudden 
orgy of spending, but a salary boost for me 
next year. 

Since adopting this simple procedure, we 
have never been without a reserve. Thus 
protected, I am better able to work, I can 
look an empty mailbox in the mouth with- 
out blanching and I can turn on the editors, 
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not the desperate and pleading eye, but the 
skeptical coolness they merit. 


2. Never take an editor’s word as a guar- 
antee, only as a favorable omen. The safe 
time to start counting on a promised check 
is after it has arrived. 

Taking one year with another, one editor 
with another, I find it prudent to remain 
cynical. Even as I write this I am trying to 
collect from a supposedly reputable publish- 
ing house for an article printed three 
months ago. A letter of acceptance with 
check clipped to it slid down behind a desk 
to be discovered there weeks later by a 
janitor, they said. 

Editors have accepted pieces in which, 
upon advance inquiry, they had disavowed 
all interest. One man rejects an article with 
the comment that it is “too wordy for what 
you have to say”; the next editor says, “this 
needs elaboration ; try us again with an ex- 
panded version.” One editor writes. “This 
is old stuff ;” the next sends me a check, and 
a bright little note, “This article rings the 
bell with us for its freshness and originality.” 


3. The manuscript without a chance is 
the one that stays home; somewhere or 
other is a magazine that will bite. 

In those early years of grief, every rejec- 
tion was like a kick in the teeth. After a 
piece had been returned two or three times, 
I hid it away where it could no longer hu- 
miliate me. 

Today, I have learned that the market 
is not only hazardous, but vast and varied. 
It absorbs splendid things; but it is over- 
whelmingly mediocre and it buys millions 
of words of tripe, stereotyped fiction, dull 
and repetitious journalism. This is lament- 
able, but fortunate. For me it has meant 
that by presistent rewriting, re-slanting and 
re-mailing, I have been able eventually to 
sell at least 90 percent of everything I have 
written. This summer, for instance, I placed 
at $60 and $75 each, two items composed 
five years ago. Between them they had 
made 38 trips into the cold world and both 
were accepted at last by periodicals which 
previously rejected them. 

4. Grind on and on and on—and on! 

It is my hunch that more writers fail for 
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one reason than for all others together: 
they don’t write. 

In the beginning it was my practice to 
work up three or four articles and then sit 
back, tensed and with bated breath, to wait 
results. More often than not, I was slapped 
down, after which I had to rally for another 
half-furious, half-blind offensive of compo- 
sition, There is no pleasure and precious 
little money in such a course. At any rate 
that was my experience. 

There may be the Noel Cowards who can 
hide away for a week to write a million- 
dollar play; but those of us who live by 
two- and three-penny words, must keep 
them rolling. That is the meanest lesson I 
have had to learn. But for some years now, 
come sun come storm, come sickness come 
health, I have driven ‘myself to complete for 
the market 5000 words a week. When I 
remember the wordage I used to pound out 
under pressure in a newspaper city room, 
my present stint seems paltry. Sometimes 
it comes easily, but again and again I am 
up all of a Friday or Saturday night putting 
that weekly quota in form and cussing my- 
self for a procrastinator. I have hopes of 
someday becoming a better disciplinarian ; 
meantime, loss of sleep and profane self 
derision are the price of maintaining the 
offensive. 

5. Develop a bread-and-butter specialty. 

My own is so humble that I speak of it 
with diffidence. The libraries of the univer- 
sity near my home receive a stream of 
scolarly journals, bulletins and monographs 
in the fields of psychology, psychiatry, soci- 
ology and education. Out of this stream I 
can readily fish enough material for three 
or four thumb nail popularizations (200- 
800 words) a week. 

Parasitism? I don’t deny it. But I have 
been scrupulous about asking permission to 
make quotations. And the returns have be- 
come a dependable trickle of small checks, 
averaging around $25 a week. Keeping 
these items on their way to juveniles, syndi- 
cates, trade journals and house organs is a 
formidable chore for which my wife takes 
the responsibility. In working up these fea- 
tures there are corollary values. I am kept 
in touch with fields of investigation which 


interest me on their own account and I 
come upon ideas worthy of developmezit 
into more elaborate pieces for more pre- 
tentious markets. 


REE lance writing is the most precarious, 

nerve-narrowing, god-awful occupation 
that any man in his right mind can elect to 
follow, unless he can contrive to live on 
what he makes, unless he develops a hide 
thick enough to absorb the punishment 
dealt out in the market place and unless, as 
a ‘writer” he is willing actually to endure 
the pain of writing something. 





Writer's Club Co-op 
Sir: 

In an effort to co-ordinate the services of 
writers, various groups on the West Coast have 
organized The Writers Victory Volunteers. It 
is the belief of the organization that by unifying 
the war effort of the various groups under one 
direction greater service may be rendered. Mem- 
bers will be called upon to provide articles for 
general release, and plans are being perfected 
for a radio broadcast in Los Angeles which 
should be on the air when this letter appears in 
your July issue. A uniform resolution endorsing 
The Writers Victory Volunteers has been 
adopted by the governing boards of the follow- 
ing: 

Professional Writers’ League 

Santa Monica Writers Club 

The Manuscripters 

Los Angeles Branch, American Pen Women 

Hollywood Branch, American Pen Women 

California Federation of Chaparral Poets 

Los Angeles Chapter, League of Western 

Writers 
The Writers Round Table 
Southern California Woman’s Press Club. 


Jaime Palmer is director of The Writers Vic- 
tory Volunteers and J. Charles Davis, II, is 
treasurer. 

I shall welcome the opportunity of sending 
our bulletin and a copy of the resolutions to 
those writers’ clubs interested in becoming affili- 
ated. 

The Writers Victory Volunteers is a non- 
profit organization whose only object is to be of 
service to the country at a time when the help 
of all of us is needed. 


Victor DANE, Secretary, 
The Writers Victory Volunteers, 
Hollywood Hotel, Hollywood, Calif. 
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If You Write Westerns 


HERE IS A COMPLETE 
TEXT BOOK 


By ROGERS TERRILL 


Associate Publisher, Popular Publications 


F there are different heavens for differ- 
ent kinds of people—as there certainly 
should be!—then the editorial heaven 

will be a very special sort of place in which 
there are no space limitations, no budgets, 
and, most important of all!—no deadlines! 
There will be ample time for a full and 
leisurely considera- 
tion of each and 





scripts—and too few hours in the day. Some 
few stories which show decided promise will 
win a brief note of encouragement. 

Many authors resent the fact that their 
stuff does not consistently win detailed let- 
ters, and it has occurred to me that a col- 
of letters selected from the edi- 
torial correspond- 
ence concerning 
actual stories, 


lection 


every Manuscript 
that comes to the 
editorial desk. 
The celestial 
editor can point 
out the parts he 
likes, and the parts 
he doesn’t like; 
suggest methods 
for improving the 
author’s general 
technique. He can 
coach him through 
long and pleasant 


When a man wants to learn to build a bridge, 
he studies for years, patiently and tirelessly. 
When a man wants to be a writer, he incor- 
rigibly thinks he can learn by loafing. Without 
the slightest question of doubt, any literate 
person who likes the West, who enjoys reading 
Western stories, who knows the Western terrain, 
and who enjoys writing can come up with 
salable Western fiction—if, in addition, he will 
work. 

Every Western author can improve his work 
by carefully studying this text by The Rajah, 
whose experience as a successful Western mag- 
azine editor, and a trainer of writers for this 
field, is unequalled. 


might prove help- 
ful to writers in 
solving their own 
problems of a simi- 
lar nature, 

The letters which 
follow have been 
chosen because, it 
seems to me, they 
cover those story 
faults most com- 
mon. 

The first letter is 


hours, to come up 

at last triumphant- 

ly with a story which—even if no one else 
likes it—will at least dovetail nicely with all 
his own pet likes and dislikes. 

That—ask any other editor, if you don’t 
believe me—would be very fine, indeed! 

Short of that nebulous Utopia, however, 
I’m afraid the editor will still have to con- 
centrate the better part of his time on those 
few stories which show some promise. 

No editor, today, can take the time to 
write detailed letters of criticism or sugges- 
tion to all the authors whose manuscripts 
reach his desk. There are too many manu- 
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to a young author 

who wrote his first 
Western three or four months ago. The 
second went to one of the four top-notch 
authors in the entire Western field. The 
first, you’ll notice, is concerned primarily 
with handling and presentation, a major 
problem with beginning authors. The sec- 
ond is concerned almost entirely with plot— 
an eternal struggle for all authors, old and 
new, neophyte or near-great. 

The beginner’s story is based upon a con- 
flict between two neighboring spreads, but 
is, in the telling, boiled down to a grim 
battle between two men. The hero has just 
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inherited the larger, more prosperious ranch, 
and when the story opens, his older brother, 
who didn’t want to start the conflict, is shot 
down, unarmed and alone, by the neigh- 
boring rancher, whom we’ll call Jake Win- 
ters. Winters, fearing the vengeance of the 
younger, tougher brother who is our hero, 
surrenders himself to the sheriff. In the 
trial, the hero can produce no eye witness 
to the killing and, since he knows his own 
testimony will be rejected as prejudiced 
hearsay, surprises the court by refusing to 
testify. He does, however, establish, through 
questioning the court, that a man who kills 
in self-defense is innocent of crime. Outside 
the courtroom, with his own hands facing 
the villain’s cowboys before the courthouse, 
he forces the vallain publicly to go for his 
gun, and the battle follows. There’s a twist 
in the end which adds freshness to this plot, 
but which, since it is not included in the 
criticism, does not need explanation here. 
The letter suggesting revision follows: 


Dear 

Although there are spots of inadequate 
motivation and insufficient build-up in your 
story, “_———,” other spots are so darned 
good that I think it might be worth your 
while to tackle a revision, in the hope of 
lining it up for our cent-a-word market, 

Your first gun-fight needs much more 
solid justification, and it’s beginning to be 
apparent that the fabled shoot-out of the 
old West is giving you a good part of your 
trouble in our Western field. To begin with, 
you never make clear why Jake, who has, 
as you state, a big spread himself, would 
want to wage deliberate war on a neighbor 
to get some additional ground. Further- 
more, unless the whole law set-up of that 
particular range were completely dominated 
by Jake, which you don’t indicate in your 
story, all Jim, the older brother, would have 
to do, being a peaceful man, would have 
been to ride into town and get the sheriff 
to kick him off. We must, therefore, pro- 
vide Jake with a very urgent reason for 
stealing that piece of range. 

Let’s suppose, for instance, that his own 
water-supply had dried up, that the dis- 
puted strip had never actually been filed on, 
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but had always been considered a part of 
Bar C domain. This would make it legally 
open range and give Jake the right to file on 
it and acquire ownership. Of a bellicose 
nature, which should be accentuated in your 
build-up, and desperate for good watered 
range, he decides to take advantage of old 
Rawhide’s sudden death, and take over the 
spread before the two sons can organize to 
do anything about it. Then you must handle 
the fist-fight in such a way that you clearly 
indicate to the reader just how desperate 
and defeated and bitter Jake feels after 
taking the fist-whipping. You must do this— 
and this is very important!—without the 
artificial recourse of slipping over to Jake’s 
viewpoint, which is a fault which crops up 
all too frequently in your work. Good writ- 
ing, unless you are using the tricky omnipo- 
tent viewpoint, which is often weak unless 
very cleverly handled, requires that you stick 
to one person’s viewpoint throughout, espe- 
cially in short stories. The novel, of course, 
is something else, and most novels use the 
omnipotent technique, particularly at chap- 
ter breaks, in order to paint the broad 
canvas needed in a story of that length and 
scope. 

To justify the behavior of the townsmen 
before and during the trial, it must, I think, 
be brought out that the Bar C is by far the 
largest spread in the territory, and the only 
one having adequate, well-watered grass. 
This would explain the neighbors’ eagerness 
to see Jake cleared of the murder charge, 
with the resultant effect of throwing open 
Bar C range to all the land-hungry small 
spreads. To motivate this result further, 
however, you must establish the fact that 
the small-spread men, through the votes 
they carry, have finally organized the county 
law in their favor, and that the Bar C has, 
in effect, been waging a lone-handed, stand- 
off fight against encroaching neighbors for 
some time. Later, in the courtroom scene, 
I think you laid too much emphasis on the 
fact that Ralse feels he has discredited Jake 
by not letting the case go to the jury. An 
element of mystery here as to why he re- 
fused to testify against his brother’s killer 
would provide much greater dramatic im- 
pact and story intrigue, and would give a 
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Jury, 


much stronger punch to his almost imme- 
diately divulged plan to in turn kill Jake in 
“self-defense.” 

In general, this kind of somewhat sloppy 
motivation might be doctored up enough 
right here in the office to win a spot in a 
cut-rate, but I feel that a more painstaking 
revision on your part will make this story 
an easy bet for one of our better-paying 
magazines and, since that’s the market 
you're aiming at, the experience of rework- 
ing this one is worth your while. 

Don’t forget that you must give terrific 
urgency to Jake’s need for land, that you 
must paint him as an irascible, ambitious 
gent, who has been turned bitter and veno- 
mous by the failure of his own water supply 
and that—most important of all!—he com- 
pletely loses his head when brother Jim 
hands him such a thorough drubbing. In 
this connection, it has just occurred to me 
that it might strengthen your motivation to 
add the fact that Jake has always been a 
two-fisted battler, with the reputation of 
never having lost a fight. 

Keep up the good work, fella, and let me 
see this one in revised form as soon as pos- 
sible! Incidentally, don’t add to the story’s 
over-all length through this revision, for I 
am sure that when your work is over you'll 
find spots that can be cut to the story’s ad- 
vantage. If you find that you must add 
from three hundred to five hundred words, 
it’s okay by me. 

Give my best to ———_! 


HE next letter, which went to an author 

well established in the Western field, is 
entirely concerned with faulty plotting in 
the last chapter of a novel-length yarn. The 
story is laid in a blizzard-bound mountain 
mining camp. The hero, a tough and em- 
bittered youngster, has come there to steal a 
store of gold which he believes to be right- 
fully his. Snowbound with the rest, he 
awaits his chance, at first cynically amused 
by the growing suffering, hardship and pri- 
vation of the diversified group with whom 
he is marooned. A slow-witted giant of a 
man who loves children and dogs, but who 
is a deadly, bare-handed killer when 
aroused, attaches himself to the hero, a la 
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the half-wit in “Mice and Men.” There is, 
of course, a girl in the story, and when the 
outlaw element, disturbed by the growing 
shortage of supplies, takes over the camp 
and begins to kick the decent people around, 
our tough hero finally, though with reluc- 
tance, sides with the endangered minority. 
Learning of a planned wipe-out attack, he 
establishes them in an abandoned gold mine 
for a seige. One of the weaker crooks, a 
fellow with some decency in his make-up, 
is sent with a last warning and—partly to 
protect his own skin—decides to throw in 
his lot with the beseiged miners. In the 
climactic action of the last chapter, the 
author gives the villains an old army cannon 
and lets the half-wit, Kaw, sacrifice his life 
in a successful effort to dynamite the vil- 
lains’ position just in time. (Riggs is the 
name of the petty crook who at the last 
moment threw in his lot with the hero’s 


party.) 


Dear ———-: 

Your novel, “————,,” is a fine, strong 
story, with the exception of the last chapter, 
which struck me as being a little on the 
mechanical side. From time to time the 
hero and his two companions start out with 
the dynamite; it becomes pretty obvious 
what is going to happen, with the result 
that the story suspense falls off and the end- 
ing leaves the reader with a sense of disap- 
pointing flatness. I think you’ve let the 
wrong man die; Kaw is partly a sympa- 
thetic character and can be made more so. 
The death of a villain becomes poignant if 
it brings on, indirectly, emotional conse- 
quences in other characters. 


I have an idea that I think might freshen 
this section up a bit and give the yarn a 
stronger denouement. Bring Samson Kaw 
and Riggs a little more to the fore in the 
immediatey preceding pages and then fol- 
low through with something like this: 

Let it be discovered that Kaw has disap- 
peared with the dynamite at about the time 
that the renegades start their last devas- 
tating attack. Let it look like curtains for 
the whole bunch and let Riggs at that mo- 
ment apparently surrender to his cowardice 
and make good his escape. Then, with men 
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dropping wounded all around our hero, let 
him suddenly see Kaw and Riggs running 
like hell away from the enemy drift. They 
are almost clear when the explosion comes. 
Riggs is caught in the edge of a slide. Kaw 
goes back, gets him, and brings him back in 
a dying condition. Kaw immediately starts 
playing with the children again, and Riggs, 
dying, explains that in desperation he 
tricked Samson into carrying the dynamite 
over to the drift as a sort of childish game. 
Then, realizing that Samson in his 
rance might fail to explode the dynamite, or 
be himself trapped in the explosion, and 
having himself had, as the story brings out, 
some mining experience, goaded himself to 
follow Samson and help him set off the 


igno- 


blast. He dies saying that he himself was 
never much good because of his innate 
cowardice, and that Samson, with the 


proper persons to control his courage, is 
much the better of the two to go on living. 
Hero and heroine clinch and vow they’ll 
take care of Samson in the future. 

I’m putting the story on the cover of the 
next issue of Dime Western, under the title 
____. ___ and I wish you’d 

make this inet chapter revision from carbon 
and send it in to me as soon as possible. 


NE of the most perplexing and trouble- 

some problems to the beginning author 
is the matter of convincing, honest character 
motivation. Just recently a newcomer who 
has sold me perhaps five or six stories, but 
who will some day be one of the leading 
producers in the business, sent me, with 
short story submission, an enthusiastic note, 
telling me he thought this one was the best 
story he had ever done. The letter of criti- 
cism which follows is self-explnatory: 


Dear 
I’ve read “—— - - —,” of 
which you are so understandably proud. . 
On the good side of the ledger is the very 
important fact that it is exceptionally well 
written throughout. On the weak side (you 
asked for frank criticism) are (1) a singular 
lack of freshness in the general story situa- 
tions, and (2) a too easy and too obvious 
twisting of the plot when the action de- 
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mands, in order to meet the dramatic re- 


quirements of the story. 


We must have printed fifty stories based 
on the general] situation of a man coming 
back from prison to avenge a fancied wrong 

-only to find that the man he hates is 
really a pretty swell gent, who hadn’t 
framed him after all. Your additional twist 

the hero’s discovery that the supposed 
villain has been crippled so badly that he is 
not able to use a gun—is, perhaps, the sec- 
ond most popular and most often used de- 
velopment in a plot of this type. 

As a matter of fact, both of these situa- 
tions have been used so often in this par- 
ticular type of Western that they are, today, 
just short of being tabu in our market. As 
for your twisting of the plot to serve your 
own dramatic purpose, there are, it seems to 
me, several glaring examples. Why, in all 
reasonableness, should the village marshal 
exempt your hero, Jack Longstreet, from the 
usual town squeeze, merely to align him on 
his side against a crippled Texan such 
Stark Denning? When Longstreet finally 
kicks over the traces and refuses to have any 
part in the frame, the marshal doesn’t seem 
to experience much trouble in jailing the 
men of both Texas outfits. It seems to me, 
too, that the threat that the marshal holds 
over Longstreet—that of the two rangers 
which were killed years before in the cattle- 
running venture— would most certainly 
have been brought out at the time of Long- 
street’s initial trial. 

Another obviously manufactured twist is 
the coincidental wounding of Jack Long- 
street in the right arm to give the desired 
dramatic impact of two cripples facing each 
other. I think, too, that Longstreet’s reason- 
ing at the time he decides to go out and face 
Denning is pretty fatuous. He says grimly 
that Denning deserves that much satisfac- 
tion. What possible good could Jack’s death 
do Denning at this time, when the poor guy 
was already hopelessly in the toils of the 
crooked marshal? Wouldn’t it be much 
more sensible for Jack to go out to his 
former enemy, explain the misunderstand- 
ing, and offer to side him in an effort to get 
his herd to market? 
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Jury, 


It is, I think, exactly this type of little 
plot weaknesses and character inconsisten- 
cies which marks the major difference be- 
tween top-flight pulp and run-of-the-mill 
stories. Badly written, a story of this type 
would most certainly go back as an outright 
rejection. Your very good writing and effec- 
tive dramatization of many of these poorly, 
or wrongly, motivated scenes, lifts the story 
entirely out of the rejection class, and 
though I think our Dime readers would spot 
its many weaknesses, I’ve an idea that our 
readers, caught up by the good 
writing and dramatic carry-through, will 
accept them in their stride. 

I am, therefore, scheduling the yarn in 
the September issue of ——.,, and 
will put through a payment slip on the 
regular day later this week. 

I’m glad you happened to ask me for 
frank criticism of this particular story for it 
serves as an almost perfect example of the 
things we do and don’t like in Western plot- 
ting, and explains more graphically and 
clearly than I myself could have, some of 
the major differences between a top-flight 
story and a yarn which deserves no better 
than second-string rating. 

Here’s hoping that your next one hits the 
bull’s eye! 





EGINNERS, after selling a story or two, 

invariably like to make experiments. 
They’ll pick some author, probably a writer 
for the slicks, and try their best to imitate 
him in style or plot. Invariably they select 
an author whose clever and tricky style is 
practically impossible for anyone else to 
duplicate — and the result is usually pretty 
terrible. Here’s a letter, criticizing one such 
effort, to a guy who has sold me four or 
five much better stories since: 


Dear 

There are several things wrong with 
ii »’ not the least of 
which is your recent tendency toward long, 
rambling, and not very dramatic sentences. 

I meant to answer that query of yours 
concerning this type of writing in my last 
letter, but somehow it slipped my mind, At 
best, it’s a dangerous practice, for, though 
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I know that some slick writers indulge in it 
consistently, it takes pretty clever handling, 
and I’ve never been convinced that even 
those particular slick authors wouldn’t do 
much better work if they themselves gave 
up their loose and wordy sentence structure. 

In this story, you have, it seems to me, 
carried the thing to extremes, without much 
rhyme or reason. Take for example the 
sentence I’ve marked on page six. I’ve 
broken that long one up rather hastily. 
Even this rather quick editing does give the 
whole thought and theme more punch. 

The chief trouble with this yarn, how- 
ever, is that the plot is much too slight and 
that your situations are much too obviously 
manufactured. Better dramatic build-up, 
preceding and during your action scenes, 
would make these situations more believable. 

Your opening, despite the long sentences, 
reads rather well, and it isn’t till the sudden 
gunfight that I begin to sense the lack of 
motivation and proper build-up. Once more 
you have handled the gunfight in much too 
matter-of-fact a fashion. That business 
about the kid sticking with his family 
because he had promised his mother to look 
out for the younger brother doesn’t carry 
much weight, and the letter from his 
mother, which the sheriff so fortuitously 
passed over, is a good example of the 
author’s plot business showing too clearly to 
the reader—and is exactly what I mean by 
a “too obviously contrived situation.” 

The hero’s brief visit to his home ranch 
during which he is almost killed, first by 
his foster-father, also seems pretty pat. The 
ride across the country is well handled, and 
has some good dramatic urgency, but the 
climax, too, lacks any real urgency, since 
the reader knows damned well that the 
hero, badly wounded, is going to appear in 
the nick of time to save the day. 


ACH pulp field has its own particular 

likes and dislikes, its own individual 
story type and story problems, Here’s a 
letter that went to one of our love Western 
writers for the reason that her story, per- 
fectly sound of its type, just lacked the 
romance and the glamour that we want in 
that field: 
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Dear ——— 

— _ - ” is Just one 
of those stories, which, though undoubtedly 
exceptionally well done, is, unfortunately, 
not the type of thing I want in Rangeland. 

It has good emotional conflict, but Jane 
is so utterly selfish and determined to make 
herself a martyr and on martyrizing every- 
one with whom she comes in contact, that 
I’m afraid our readers would have scant 
sympathy for her. The marriage arrange- 
ment moreover, seems farfetched and un- 
Jim is an awful sap, and their 


I found the 


attractive. 
entire romance is abnormal. 
yarn sordid. 

Primarily, however, the story must go 
back to you for the reason that it lacks 
the glamour, appeal and romance of the 
usual love story. People in real life, it 
seems to me, have enough family com- 
plications without emphasizing them in a 
magazine devoted to young love. 

We are not consciously returning to the 
old strong menace plot type, but, as you 
know, it is not always possible to obtain 
the exact flavor and quality an editor 
would like to see in each issue. That last 
issue was composed of the best yarns avail- 
able at the moment, and led to a new effort 
on my part to obtain more of the type of 
thing we really want, which is— as it has 
been for some time now—a feeling of 
young and healthy romance, emotional 
conflict — for poignancy and the necessary 
drama —and above all, an over-lying em- 
phasis on the exciting, heady business of 
falling in love. 

I am glad, 
better news on your other story. 
straight Western, “ 
is a well done, exceptionally well charac- 
terized, convincing story of real people. We 
are scheduling this one in the issue 
of 10 Story Western. 


, to be able to give you 
Your 


” 





HANGING requirements in some spe- 
cific magazine market often add to the 
difficulties of the author and the editor. 
For a long while, Rangeland Romances 
specialized in very sweet and _ cuddly 
heroines who were all too often almost too 
od to be true. If an editor is worth his 
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salt, he should be first to tire of a monot- 
onously repeated story type, for anyone in 
the business can tell you that the secret of 
a pulp magazine’s success is freshness and 
vitality in plot, theme and drama. Some- 
times, however, when an editor suddenly 
decides that he is pretty doggoned sick of 
a certain story or character type, it brings 
heartache to the author. 

Following a series of rejections and a 
few gently melancholy notes from one of 
my Rangeland authors, I sent her the 
following letter: 


Dear — 

I am beginning to believe that it’s pretty 
easy for an editor to seem like a good fellow 
when things are running along smoothly 
and he can buy most of the material sent 
in to him by certain competent authors 
such as yourself. I am not entirely sure 
whether the series of rejects you have re- 
cently received is due to a change in your 
own style or to a gradual, apparently 
subconscious modification of Rangeland 
Romances requirements. 


ee 





— — — —” has all the good, 
human elements and the sympathetic char- 
acter treatment that I’ve so liked in your 
material. The plot, however, once more 
strikes me as being pretty badly forced. 
Although I realize full well that a man 
may be enamored of one girl while he is 
in love with another, the handling of the 
subject somehow lacks conviction in this 
particular story, and I don’t think that this 
kind of an angle is particularly good pulp 
in any event. Aside from this major weak- 
ness, it seems to me that your heroine is 
almost unbelievably sweet and trusting as 
regards her very catty sister and I am 
afraid our modern readers would consider 
her just a bit of a sap. 

I am beginning to question seriously this 
quality of almost unbelievable sweetness 
which creeps into the characterization of 
so many of your heroines. We don’t, of 
course, want our girls to be wicked and 
conniving, but it seems to me that, by way 
of variety, at least some of them should 
be a little more able to take care of their 
own interests. Too much of the milk of 
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human kindness tends at times to give 
stories an almost revivalist flavor which I 
don’t think our readers like too well. 

Will you bear with a suddenly critical 
editor long enough to try him with 
another story featuring a slightly more salty 
heroine? 

I hope you do, for I am sure you can 
handle this type just as well. 


OIGNANCY, the trick of making your 

reader feel the emotional impact of 
your characters’ problems, is one of the 
things we most want in Rangeland and— 
adversely enough—one of the things most 
difficult to get. In the letter which follows, 
I tried by suggesting a plot twist in the 
climax of a story to get more of that 
quality in the yarn. The story concerned 
a young American in love with a half-Irish, 
half-Spanish granddaughter of a Don. The 
grandfather, a stiff-necked old man, wanted 
her to marry a Mexican dandy of good 
family. The Yankee, a very competent 
gent, strove to win the girl for himself. 
After various tempestuous love scenes, a 
few dangerous passages, and some scenes 
of mighty Spanish ire, the Don throws his 
granddaughter and the Mexican dandy 
into his fancy carriage and heads for town 
to see them married. The Yankee inter- 
cepts them and it is that climactic scene 
with which the following letter is con- 
cerned : 





Dear 

I like the fine color and nicely sympa- 
thetic characterization you have in your 
story, “ .’ It seems to 
me, though, that in the end the story just 
sort of runs down. 

The mere fact that the Gringo lover 
stands up to the old Don doesn’t seem to 
provide any sort of convincing reason for 
the Don’s sudden complete change of atti- 
tude. It seems to me that at that last 
critical moment when the hero faces the 
Don, someone else should provide the in- 
spired move (courageous, unselfish, perhaps 
even self-sacrificing) that might conceiv- 
ably swing the scales in favor of the two 
lovers. Your heroine, her cousin, or even 
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the Spaniard who loves the cousin might, 
either or all, contribute something toward 
a happy solution in this moment of crisis. 

As it stands, you build a story up to the 
point where something really dramatic 
seems inescapable, only to have the Don 
suddenly give in and, in effect, say: “God 
bless you, my children.” 

If you would inject something of real 
dramatic value here, add some new and 
unexpected emotional conflict that would 
heighten the poignancy inherent in this 
scene, I feel sure the story would be greatly 
improved, 


In closing, I’m going to yield to tempta- 
tion and give just one sample of the sort 
of letter all editors like most to write: 





Dear 


“cc ’ 











’ is, I believe, the 
best written pulp story I’ve ever bought, 
and were it not for one or two small spots 
which carry a mildly melodramatic flavor, 
and for an ending which doesn’t quite 
measure up to the rest of the story, I 
would have sent this one back to you with 
the insistence that you try it on slick. I am 
sincere in my belief that you are now 
writing far better copy than appears in the 
average national weekly. 

If anyone had told me that an author 
could capture the flavor of Thomas Burke’s 
“The Chink and the Child’ in a pulp story, 
I'd have thought the guy was just talking 
to hear himself. You’ve done it, however, 
without losing for a single moment the 
dramatic depth of your story. 

When I read the thing, I thought per- 
haps I’d gone slightly overboard on your 
copy, so I had one of my editors read it 
without any comment from me. When he 
reported on it, his reactions were so close 
to mine that it proved “ 6 
is a most unusual story. 

Our readers will like it, I know, and I 
naturally want as much more of this kind 
of copy as I can get, but for gosh sakes 
send something to slick, will you, fella? 














P.S.—It really was a swell story — the 
kind of yarn I sincerely hope you’ll all be 
sending me! aR. 2. 








AGAIN BOY MEETS GIRL 


By MARIANNE BARRETT 


How one author moved from Love Story to Cosmopolitan 


QUOTE a paragraph of an unexpected 

letter from the editor of the Dicest. 

“You have written a great deal of 
material for Miss Daisy Bacon then broke 
into Cosmopolitan. What was the differ- 
ence between your Cosmo yarn and the 
Love Story material? When you started 
the story did you have the idea that you 
were writing for Cosmopolitan?” 

In order to answer these questions I 
shall have to go back to the beginning. 
Back to 1934. 

A friend of mine had a lending library. 
Once a week she held a little social hour, 
had someone give book reviews, then served 
coffee and do-dads. Having just returned 
from the Orient and some years in the 
South Seas, she asked me to tell the group 
something of Tahiti. When I had finished, 
Carmen Edington, who with her husband, 
and under the by-line of The Edingtons, 
had published many successful murder 
mysteries, came up to me. “Can you 
write like you talk?” she asked. I told her 
that I had no idea of finding out. 

However, I did not know Mrs. Edington. 
Next morning—too early—she arrived at 
my home, complete with contract. Before 
I realized what was happening, I had 
signed up to collaborate on a murder mys- 
tery to be laid in the South Seas. 

It was a wonderful and fearsome thing, 
that collaboration. By the time the book, 
“Drum: Madness,” was finished and sold, 
I knew I did not want to write. I wanted 
to keep on playing and living. So I did. 
But fate has a way with us, I find, and 
in 1937 it turned out that in order to play 
at all, I must work. And, as I seemed to 
have drifted into a group of friends who 
were writing successfully, I asked myself 
what they had that I hadn’t, and decided 
that thanks to life, my parents, a photo- 
graphic memory that can be a curse, but 
is useful in writing, and the fact that since 
seven I had been an omnivorous reader, 
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they had nothing but the actual experience 
of putting words on paper. 

So, I went about getting experience. I 
went about the thing very coldly. What 
subject, I asked myself, has an universal 
appeal? Not only has, but has had, and 
will always have. The answer was Love. 
Boy meets Girl. So I decided to specialize. 
I had girl meet boy in every background 
that I knew. I tried to keep up to date 
as to jobs for my hero and heroine; or 
if they were people of leisure, I drew on 
the glamorous places and people I had 
met and known, making my characters 
composite pictures, never exactly like the 
originals. I did not hesitate to ask advice 
from my writing friends, and discovered 
that the more successful these people were, 
the more generous they were in giving me 
their time. I said, “Thank you,” and kept 
on writing. 

During the year 1937, I wrote, and 
wrote, and wrote, sending the yarns to the 
love markets, getting beautifully-printed, 
rejection slips, then a penciled note, then, 
“Let us see something else.” And finally 
in 1938, I sold. 

I shall never forget Miss Bacon’s letter 
saying she was keeping my story, “Starring 
Anne,” for Love Story. I shall never for- 
get the story. The heroine traveled through 
the south with an old-fashioned medicine 
show, putting three angora cats through 
their paces. I knew about those shows. 
I’d seen many of them. However, I need- 
ed a gadget to solve the situation, giving 
Anne to the hero, also allowing her to 
escape the villain, who was holding her 
by owning the cats, I thought and thought, 
but find that gadget, I couldn’t. John 
Russell, whose stories of the far East and 
South Seas are classics, dropped in one 
afternoon for a cocktail. “John,” I said, 
“T need a gadget to solve my yarn; but 
the one I have thought of seems almost 
too wonderful even for a trained cat to 
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perpetrate.” He said: “Nothing an animal 
does is too extreme. They are unbeliev- 
able. When I first wrote, I had a white 
rat. He was a detecting rat. He solved 
my yarns by peeping over transoms, turn- 
ing keys, and such. You get a good gadget 


a writer. When you write according to 
an editor’s ideas and needs, you are a 
craftsman.” 

So, with Miss Bacon’s belief in me I 
wrote on, keeping one resolve in my heart: 
to do each yarn better than the preceding 


and use it.” I did 
and the yarn sold. 
John Russell has 
taught me many 
valuable things. 
One is to do ex- 
haustive research ; 
the second is not 
to dodge remem- 
bering sorrows. The 
first gives you ac- 
curacy, the second, 
understanding. 
After selling 
“Starring Anne,” I 
really went to work, 
sending most of my 
stories to Miss Ba- 
con. I had heard 
about hard boiled 
editors. When Miss 
Bacon found that I 
was in earnest, that 
criticism was what 
I asked for —and 
took with thanks, 
she neither spared 
herself nor me. I 
did one story over 
for her four times. 
In the end she in- 
timated that I must 
be rather fed up 
working on the one 
point I had not 
made clear. I had 
another outlook. 
She was the one 
who should have 











The author of this article, incidentally, is 
no relation to Catherine Barrett who did 
several pieces for us recently although they 
both live in Topanga Canyon. Hurd Bar- 
rett is Marianne’s son. The author writes us: 

“Thank you for your good wishes for my 
son. Sitting here with the radio off, with 
the place—town—overflowing with ack-ack 
guns, and barrage baloons—spelling wrong 
I think—over head, it is difficult to keep on 
writing yarns. But if I stopped to think of 
England, and my son, and added all that to 
the alerts, sirens, all clears and what have 
you, I’d go around doing the “bubble-bubble 
thing” that crazy people do. So best is to 
keep on writing. Cosmo has asked for other 
yarns. One went out to Mrs. Haggard last 
week. Keep your fingers crossed. I think 
Daisy Bacon is coming out to spend part of 
her vacation with me. I hope she is. If she 
decides to cross the continent with all there 
is in the offing, she’ll be here soon. I want 
her to have a pleasant stay, so have a room 
and bath in the house off from the real liv- 
ing part of the home, and she can do exactly 
as she pleases. She has had one of those 
working difficult years that do not seem 
possible. 

“Most of the Santa Monica entrants have 
received their contest yarns back, a few have 
not. I am not among the entrants. A short 
short to me is an unknown quantity. 

My son won second prize in the 1936 con- 
test, with his short-short: “There Are None 
So Blind.” 1 gave him the entrance fee, and 
the title, and was I thrilled when he won 
the prize!! If you remember, Liberty bought 
it, it got the-third prize for the third best 
yarn of their year; it sold in England, Swe- 
den, and all points east and west. 

Like Mary, Queen of Scots, who had Calais 
engraved on her heart, I think I have “None 
So Blind,’ because Hurd was so happy when 
he won, and it really was the beginning of 
his success. That was ia 1936. 

“Hope this article is usable, cut anything 
you care to cut, I am not fussy. 

MARIANNE BARRETT.” 








that? 


one, never caring 
how many hours I 
spent, nor how 
many times I re- 
wrote it. And dur- 
ing 1941-42 I sold 
every yarn I wrote, 
even the ones that 
had been previous- 
ly rejected. Not as 
they were. No. But 
by re-writing them, 
putting into them 
all I had learned. 
I still listened to 
experienced __writ- 
ers, too, asked ques- 
tions. Once I told 
Anne Wormser, 
who writes so beau- 
tifully and success- 
fully: “I need a 
plot, terribly.” She 
gave me one, or 
rather a situation 
which is what I 
like better. When 
the story sold, I in- 
vited her and her 
writer husband, 
Richard Wormser, 
to celebrate with a 
bottle less the bird. 
“Thank you for 
giving me this 
plot,” I said, and 
told her about the 
story. “Did I tell 


you anything like 


been fed up. Didn’t she read that yarn 
four times, write, trying to get what she 
wanted from me? And that proved some- 
thing else John Russell told me, when I 
told him how many revisions I was doing. 
“That is the difference between a writer 
and a craftsman,” he said. “When you 
write as you want to write, you are merely 


I wouldn’t be knowing,” she an- 

Her brother, Eustace Cockrell, 
who is certainly a craftsman, dropped in 
several times to tell me a yarn had prom- 
ise. He dropped a piece of wisdom that 
I am sure other writers will understand. 
“If you get that puffed up feeling and 
think you are doing important writing, 


swered. 
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better stop. Youre probably being very 
dull.” My son, Hurd Barrett, whose avia- 
tion yarns starring “The Efficiency Kid,” 
appeared regularly in Collier’s until he took 
off for overseas, thought the yarns must be 
good because they sold. “But I don’t go for 
love yarns,” he told me, and never read 
the ones I wrote. 


In the spring of 1941, Miss Bacon came 
to the Coast. “You’re doing better work 
with each story,” she encouraged me. “By 
next year, I’m sure you'll have the technic 
of the love story in hand. Keep on.” 


And now come the answers to Mr. 
Mathieu’s questions. What was the differ- 
ence between my Love Story material and 
my yarn, Fear Gives No Quarter, that Cos- 
mopolitan bought? The answer to that 
question is: basically, and from a technical 
standpoint, there was no difference. Sec- 
ond question: When you started the story 
did you have the idea you were writing for 
Cosmopolitan? Answer: No. 


I was writing a love story. Writing it the 
best I knew how. 


When the idea for Fear Gives No Quar- 
ter occurred to me, I had a yarn on Miss 
Bacon’s desk for consideration. For over 
a year my writing friends had been ask- 
ing: “Why don’t you try some of your 
yarns on the general entertainment group 
of magazines?” My reason was, that I had 
plenty of hard work keeping my known 
markets supplied. I also, somehow, had 
sense enough to realize and appreciate that 
with each yarn I sold to Love Story, I was 
learning smoother—and I don’t mean 
paper—technic. I also had a deep appre- 
ciation of the patient work Miss Bacon had 
put into me. I was grateful she wanted my 
stories. I still am. So until I began “Fear 
Gives No Quarter,” I had not one yarn to 
to submit to anyone else. 


However, at this moment, and I believe 
in fate, I had the good fortune to meet 
Warren E. Schutt. He is a great teacher, 
and a greater man. Modest to a fault. 
For, although he is a Rhodes scholar, an 
author, and many other interesting things, 
learning about him is no easy task, unless 
you dig and dig again. I met him. He 


asked to read some of my published yarns. 
Then said, quietly: “If you ever get ahead 
of your markets, do a yarn and let me 
see it. Write it exactly as you have written 
these, perhaps omitting a few adjectives— 
descriptive ones. Then, allow me to get 
you an agent. I think you not only can 
fill your present markets, but develop 
others.” So I started my yarn. 


At that moment, I knew fear. My son 
was in the Air Corps ; he was headed, most 
definitely, overseas. I tried to forget this; 
but, subconsciously, fear was giving me no 
quarter. From fear, and his lack of under- 
standing of that fear, I got the idea for 
my yarn. Naturally, as Boy meets Girl is 
my field, I did not write a mother-son 
story; but the story of a girl who realized 
that there is only one true fear, the fear 
for one whom you love. Also, that when 
that person does not understand, your fear 
is complicated by a loneliness that is almost 
unbearable. 


So with this as a germ idea, I wrote the 
story with all the knowledge that I pos- 
sessed. With the technic that had been 
drilled into me by an editor who, some- 
how, saw in me a potential success, aug- 
mented by kindness from successful writers. 

Mr. Schutt edited the story. He chose 
my agent, Mrs. Haggard of Curtis Brown, 
Ltd. And this next sentence that I write is, 
to me, rather enlightening. The yarn went 
to Mrs. Haggard cold. Mr. Schutt did not 
say, Marianne Barrett has been selling 
steadily for over two years. He said: “I 
am sending you Marianne Barrett’s yarn. 
I think it has possibilities for the general 
entertainment market. Will you handle it? 
Communicate with Mrs, Barrett, direct.” 

The rest is mere detail. Mrs. Haggard 
wrote she would be glad to submit the 
story — where, she did not say, nor did I 
ask. In record time I received her tele- 
gram saying she had sold the story to 
Cosmo. 

I think the Dicest’s questions have been 
answered. Not a very romantic or exciting 
tale, is it? No popping into big time. 
Merely the tale of a hard-working person, 
who has had the great good fortune to find 
helping hands, understanding editors, and 
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who possesses a real love for the work she 
has chosen. 

I do give encouragement to all who are 
earnestly trying to write the best things 
that are in them. If advice is indicated 
here, this is mine. Choose very carefully 
the kind of story you feel you can produce. 
Write each story earnestly, never with your 
tongue in your cheek. Be accurate in each 
and every detail. Use dialogue that fits 
your yarn; in other words, do not allow 
your aviators, or bankers, or doctors, to 
talk in a way that will show your readers 
that they are not what they are. Like the 
people you write about; even like your 
villain a little. No one is truly all black. 
Try to have a situation that an ordinary 
reader can understand. Give that situation 
freshness. Remember that only one in a 
thousand is a genius; but many thousands 
have arrived by unending, sincere work. 
Keep on when rejection slips pile up. 
Nothing but defeat within yourself can 
beat you. 

Out here on the Pacific Coast, and I do 
mean coast, we are under a double alert. 
Possibly I shall be bombed. If I am, and 
escape, I shall get back to my typewriter as 
quickly as possible, have Boy meet Girl in 
the ruins, and sell the yarn . . . I hope. 





And He Probably Writes About Night Clubs 


Sir: 

The closing word in your form letter, which 
is undated and frankly a form letter, pulls a 
reply at least. 

What am I doing? I’m trying to persuade 
myself I had best quit. I am a rural mail car- 
rier trying to retire the mortgage upon the 120- 
acre irrigated farm we reclaimed from the sage- 
brush desert before the postal service retires me. 

I enrolled in the N. I. A. and with the sixth 
lesson had landed a job as country correspon- 
dent for the Salt Lake Tribune. The first month 
I dug up an average of a dollar-a-day in news 
at 20c an inch out of a town of 1,800. 

I worked at it too hard. Postal authorities 
made me quit it. I finished the course with 
credit. Then I turned to fiction. 

Tom Uzzell showed me where my life inter- 
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ests lie — horses and religion. I have truly had 
some vivid experiences with both. 

But my horse material is hopelessly dated, be- 
cause they are harness horses, both carriage 
horses and pulling horses. This tire and gas 
shortage might give me a break. People are be- 
ginning to think and talk of horse and buggy 
days again. 

Another handicap is my lack of knowledge of 
love making. I guess I’m a one-woman man. 
I was twenty-five years old before I realized that 
any woman could be half as interesting as a 
good horse. 

But when I got my eyes on that one woman, 
I lost no time though it did take four years and 
I had a man to lick first before I carried her off 
with me to Idaho to set up housekeeping in a 
tent when we got down to our last fourteen 
dollars. 

I often wonder if that Texas guy hadn’t 
chewed my ears when he had me down whether 
I could possibly have given him the walloping I 
had promised him. 

Years later, I finally persuaded my wife to 
leave her nice new modern, electrically equip- 
ped farm home, which is built around the origi- 
nal two-roomed prove-up shack, and come to 
town so that I could have a fair shake at this 
writing business, even if I am sixty-one years old. 

I remodeled a coal house into the slickest 
writing den a man could wish and lit into that 
religious novel I thought I had to write. 

So, what use have I for the WriTER’s DiGEsT. 
It will only be a thorn in the flesh. I can al- 
ways go to the drugstore fer a hair of the dog - 
that bit me. Like I did for the May number 
and the Year Book. That insight into the life 
of Putnam was thoroughly enjoyable. I’m just 
crazy enough that way to get a kick out of it. 

No more form letters, please, they upset me. 

Cuas. C. MeErrIL1, 
Buhl, Idaho. 





“Nothing but the Story" 


Sir: 

I had some news last week which might en- 
courage other writers on the make. I make most 
of my money in the pulps and in between send 
out slick stuff which usually comes back. Last 
week one stayed at Collier’s. This yarn went in 
with the slush mail, no letter, no agent, nothing 
but the story and ten days after they got the 
story I had the check. This would seem to prove 
that if you can deliver the goods you will collect. 

W. H. Temp te, 
16 West End Ave., 
Summit, N. J. 
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OK—tThis Ends It 


Sir: 

It is undoubtedly good for the soul to be “told 
off” now and then, but Mr. Will F. Jenkins did 
a needlessly brutal and unfair job on me in the 
May issue of WRITER’s Dicest. I don’t think my 
Piece was worth as much of Mr. Jenkins’ valu- 
able time as he evidently gave to it—and I gather 
that Mr. Jenkins doesn’t either. What he is con- 
cerned with is an «:ttitude of mind which he con- 
siders essentially «\'shonest, mistaken, and fraught 
with danger to the writer’s craft as a whole. 
Since he thinks I’ve expressed that attitude in 
my article he’s down on me like a couple of tons 
of brick. 

First of all, I'd like to say that I agree with 
much of the central portion of Mr. Jenkins’ arti- 
cle. Naturally I don’t think I’m such a stuffed 
shirt, such an intellectual snob, such a thorough- 
going fool as he says I am, but I DO think much 
of his essential argument is sound. 

He says that the essence of communication in 
the arts is a “community of emotional reactions” 
and that the difference between art and propa- 
ganda (in so far as the two can be arbitrarily 
separated) is the difference between a “communi- 
cation of emotions” and an “advertising campaign 
for opinions”. Indeed, I was trying to say some- 
thing like that in the piece I did for the Year- 
book when I wrote about the importance of 
making “ideas mesh with the flow of the compo- 
sition”, of making all meanings implicit in the 
story instead of tacking them on by means of 
soliloquies and a:ithor-speaking essays. He has 
stated the case more concisely and with greater 
clarity than I did. 

As for the insulting personalities in which Mr. 
Jenkins has chosen to indulge, they spring either 
from a complete misunderstanding of my basic 
attitudes or from his own sense of guilt. Partially, 
at least, that misunderstanding may be due to 
an accident of editing. My original piece was 
somewhat too long for the Yearbook and Mr. 
Mathieu cut it by removing a good many of the 
qualifying phrases which I placed around central 
statements. So stripped those statements did seem 
sometimes dogmatic and egotistical, and I con- 
fess I was pretty sick about it when I first read 
the piece in print. 

I’m not blaming Mr. Mathieu for the cutting, 
you understand, but I am begging his indulgence 
in permitting me to print here that portion of my 
article to which Mr. Jenkins takes such violent 
exception. Here is that portion as I originally 
wrote it and submitted it for publication: 

“TI think that my great objection to writing 
specifically for the pulps and the slicks is that it 
would involve in my case a compromise of in- 
tegrity which would be more serious than the 
compromise I was making when I stayed on with 
the SCS. A commercial writer must, necessarily, 
aim for a market—work from the outside in, in 
other words, rather than from the inside out in 
his writing—and the high-priced markets among 
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magazines today are necessarily those which 
pander to the prejudices and tastes of large por- 
tions of our population. I’m not saying that such 
pandering is dishonorable in itself—it isn’t— 
but it would be dishonorable for me believing as 
I do and feeling as I do. I find that my social 
philosophy, indeed, my entire view of the world 
in which we live, is very far indeed from the 
currently popular philosophy and the popular 
views. And if I would write specifically for the 
popular markets, slant my material toward them, 
I must inevitably reinforce attitudes and beliefs 
which I happen to consider mistaken and danger- 
ous Once again, let me emphasize that this 
is a personal view—and I make no effort to ex- 
tend it to others. Each man has his own standard 
of integrity and who is to say which standard is, 
ultimately, the right one? What is right by one 
man’s views is wrong by another’s, and all that 
any of us can do is to be honest—deeply honest— 
with himself.” 

By comparing the above with my piece as actu- 
ally printed you can see, I think, how I feel. 

As a matter of fact, those closing paragraphs 
aren’t even an essential part of the article, and 
I wish now that I hadn’t written them. Con- 
trary to Mr. Jenkin’s assertion, my piece was 
not an “explanation of why someone won’t write 
for the magazines we ordinary citizens read” (it- 
self a phrase which any propaganda analyst 
would recognize as an “appeal to prejudice”). 
My article was entitled “First Novel’ and it told, 
as honestly as I could make it, how a book called 
“In The Forests Of The Night” happened to get 
written and published. But just the same, since 
I’ve been so brutally challenged, I’m willing to 
stand by those closing paragraphs as I originally 
wrote them—if not as they appeared in print. 

A long and faithful perusal of writers’ maga- 
zines has impressed upon me one salient fact: it 
is tacitly assumed by practically all of the con- 
tributors to such magazines that the highest am- 
bition of each and every writer is to get published 
in the Saturday Evening Post or Cosmopolitan or 
Ladies’ Home Fournal. Mr. Jenkins assumes it, 
too. Indeed, he’s so thoroughly convinced of it 
that he’s unwilling to admit that anyone can 
honestly maintain a contrary point of view. I 
said I had no burning ambition to crash the 
high-paying slicks—therefore I’m nuts, I’m a 
liar and a hypocrite. I’m “kidding” myself and 
I’m “trying to obtain applause under false pre- 
tenses”. According to Mr. Jenkins, the real] rea- 
son why I say I don’t want to crash the slicks is 
that I can’t write well enough to do it, and since 
I can’t I pretend I don’t want to—and he ex- 
tends that statement to cover all writers who feel 
as I do and speak as I do. Personally speaking, I 
find Mr. Jenkins pretty careless with his insults, 
and if he goes around calling perfect strangers 
“liars” indiscriminately I certainly hope he 
gets what he’s asking for—some loose teeth down 
his throat. 

Contrary to Mr. Jenkins’ assertion, the popu- 
lar magazines do have, and have had ever since I 
can remember, editorial standards which exclude 
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a great deal of honest, powerful, and even great 
writing. 

How else would you explain the fact that the 
great bulk of our significant short fiction during 
the last three decades has appeared, not in the 
high-paying slicks but in “little” magazines which 
pay nothing at all or “quality” magazines which 
pay very little? I’m thinking of the early Hem- 
ingway stories, of the late Sherwood Anderson, 
of John Steinbeck, of Elizabeth Bowen, of Kath- 
erine Ann Porter and Eudora Welty, of George 
Milburn—writers who are certainly serious and 
important artists. I’m sure they’re not averse 
to making money out of writing (Hemingway 
and Steinbeck have now made a great deal), 
but they were forced to make their initial choice 
between writing the kind of story they wanted to 
write and the kind of story that slick-paper edi- 
tors wanted to buy. They ran smack up against 
those editorial restrictions which Mr. Jenkins so 
loudly denies—and they chose to go their own 
way. Later, when they got famous and had an 
audience or public of their own, the slick-paper 
boys sometimes published them—but not before. 

As for the whys and wherefores of slick-paper 
editorial policies, I think Konrad Bercovici (who 
should know) has stated them very well in his 
article in the May issue of the DicEstT, just a few 
pages away from Mr. Jenkins’ tirade. Mr. Berco- 
vici claims that the big-circulation magazines, 
like our newspapers, are really run, not by the 
editorial office, but by the business office which 
in turn has its policies determined more or less 
directly by the big advertising accounts, (They’re 
“billboards”, Mr. Jenkins, “billboards’.) Mr. 
Bercovici thinks this fact will be changed in the 
next few years, and I hope he’s right, but the 
fact still remains and it seems to me wholly 
absurd to deny it as Mr. Jenkins does. 

It seems to me that no one can have failed to 
notice that the great bulk of slick paper fiction 
has, for the last twenty years, been cut to a 
two-dimensional pattern (wholly lacking in 
depth) with a disproportionate amount of em- 
phasis on the rich and their doings, and on the 
advertising men and their doings. There are 
some exceptions of course—William Faulkner’s 
stories in the Post for instance—but they are few. 


I’m very sorry if my piece in the Yearbook 
gave the general impression that I consider my- 
self “too superior” to write for popular maga- 
zines. I can only assert, by way of self-defense, 
that I don’t feel that way at all. As I’ve said 
before, I’m the merest beginner at this writing 
game ; I have no way of knowing how “good” or 
“bad” I may be at it; it’s entirely possible that, 
as Mr. Jenkins implies, I couldn’t write an ac- 
ceptable slick-paper story if I wanted to. But 
the fact remains that I don’t particularly want 
to—I prefer to get my start by writing novels and 
the kind of short story which pleases me—and 
I fail to see why a simple statement of that fact 
should lay me open to charges of hypocrisy, con- 
ceit, and “ivory tower” stupidity. Surely there 


is enough room in American literature for all 
kinds of writers, and surely there are enough 
young people trying to crash the slicks now 
without my joining the throng. 
KENNETH S. Davis, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 





A Free Lancer Reports 
Sir: 

Along about a year ago I wrote you that I was 
quitting my job to go into full-time pulp writing, 
and you asked for a letter telling the details. 
Now the year is up, and I’m still eating, so here’s 
the letter and the sordid details. 


My gross sales for the first year of full-timing 
were $2,600, practically all of it from pulp. 
My best customers were Daisy Bacon and John 
Nanovic of Street G Smith, Rogers Terrill of 
Popular, and Leo Margulies of Thrilling. The 
bulk of my output was detective. 

Biggest sale to date is the one I just made this 
week (and maybe it explains why I’m feeling 
cocky enough to write this letter). It was a 
thirty-one thousand word novel to Daisy Bacon 
—and the check doesn’t figure in that $2,600 
for first year’s gross. It came in time to give 
my second year a flying start. 

One slick to date—a short in last July’s Coro- 
net. It was pure accident; I slanted the yarn 
at Argosy, but my agent liked it well enough to 
take a pot-shot at Coronet with it, and the edi- 
tor bit. This coming year I’m going to shoot 
about one story out of every five or six at slick 
markets, and maybe a year from now... 

My agent, by the by, is doing right well by 
me. He’s getting rid of about 80% of every- 
thing I write, and getting a cent or slightly 
better for most of it. Probably you’ll censor this 
paragraph because it would be advertising to 
run it, but he is Harry Altshuler of 1613 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

I started off my first year with a two-month 
trip East, soaking up atmosphere in Cape Cod, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Virginia, and I 
hoped to make an equivalent trip every year. 
But what with the war and with my being senior 
air raid warden for my block, I’m probably tied 
down to Milwaukee for the duration. 

But I’ve bought a bicycle and expect to give 
it hell on short trips. Starting one tonight, in 
fact, as I’m taking a boat across the lake to 
spend a week with a friend of mine working with 
a carnival there this coming week. 

Meanwhile, my next job, as soon as I get back 
from the carnival, is to expand that 31,000- 
word tec novel to book length and see if my 
agent can do as well with that as he did with 
the magazine version. 

FrREDRIC Brown, 
3437 N. 11th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


AGAZINES are going on summer 

tempo now. Vacations slow up 

reports here and there. Are you 
sticking by your typewriter? Then you will 
find less competition, for many good writers 
have gone into government work. Just at 
a time when many magazines have added 
8 and 16 pages. 

An interesting new fiction market has 
recently been opened up on Glamour, the 
Condé Nast monthly for young women. 
Jane Maxwell Smith, feature editor of the 
magazine, is in charge of fiction also. She 
gives me the following notes on fiction re- 
quirements, which should be very helpful: 

“Giamour is looking for promising new 
fiction writers of talent. Our quest is for 
short stories to appeal to young women. 

“The stories should be brief—1,500 to 
2,000 words—and as young and lively as 
the readers to whom they are directed. 
Their interests are diverse—many of them 
are in school or college, some are wives and 
mothers, but most have careers in offices or 
defense projects. All of them are vitally 
concerned with the world today and the 
way we can best live in it. 

“Young love, humor, realism, sophistica- 
tion, sentiment, or escapism are some of the 
several possibilities of treatment. We do 
seek a high quality of writing and suggest 
that all prospective contributors study the 
magazine for style and the type of material 
used, before submitting stories. For we are 
looking for the cream of the crop of writers. 
Whether we publish their first or fiftieth 
work is unimportant. 

“Our rates, we confess, are modest and 
will vary with the merit of each story pub- 
lished. But we feel we are providing a 
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great national audience for the unrecognized 
writer, and an opportunity for his or her 
talent to be introduced to 300,000 interested 
readers.” 

Glamour has also a market for short 
articles, under 1,500 words, on subjects of 
interest to these readers. Payment averages 
about fifty dollars, usually on publication. 
Elizabeth Penrose is editor. Address: 420 
Lexington Avenue. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine is now 
using as much original material as possible, 
instead of mostly reprint as in the first 
issues. Quality writing is important. And 
the editor likes a fast pace, thrilling situ- 
ations, a definite punch line. Name writers 
take prominent place on the contents list, 
but it’s their writing ability which gets them 
there. Lengths for this market run as high 
as 30,000 words. But the best chance of 
acceptance lies with the story of 5,000 to 
6,000 words. There’s a need for short-shorts, 
too. Payment is on acceptance. Fifty dol- 
lars is top rate for reprints; a hundred dol- 
lars for original stories. The magazine is 
now a bi-monthly. Address: 570 Lexington 


Avenue. 


HE editors of The American Mercury 

find that present pressure of war has 
cut out reader-interest in historical articles, 
except such subjects as can be tied up with 
present-day events and thus have current 
value. The war has lessened interest, too, 
in the debunking type of article. Readers 
want a more constructive sort of thing now. 
And definitely, for this market, articles must 
be factual and concrete. They should not 
generalize, except that general statements 


may be made and then followed up by 
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anecdotes and episodes pointing up the con- 
crete side. Herein too many would-be con- 
tributors fail. They tend to toss off general 
statements and stop without proving the 
points involved. Study the magazine to see 
what is meant, for it is important if you 
want to sell here. The editors suggest that 
as much as a half to three-quarters of the 
successful handling of a subject lies in ade- 
quate research to get those concrete proofs. 


Articles for The American Mercury 
should not be over 3,500 words. Various 
types are used: political, portraits of well- 
known people, medicine, science, the arts, 
etc. For these, please study the magazine! 
There is a new poetry department, in which 
good, distinctive verse is used, and the 
young poets of today have a place. Poetry 
must be fresh, different, alive, with some- 
thing to say. Preferably short. Poems of 
four to six lines are desired for fillers, too. 
A little fiction is used. It must be of high 
quality; about 2,500 to 3,000 words in 
length. Rates of payment vary according 
to length of material and quality. It is on 
acceptance. Editor: Eugene Lyons. Ad- 
dress: 570 Lexington Avenue. 

Street and Smith announces that The 
Whisperer has been discontinued. But this 
means little loss of market. In fact, the in- 
creased pages of Mystery and Clues has off- 
set the loss four times over. These two 
magazines—both bi-monthly at present— 
are now 160 pages, selling at fifteen cents. 
They use all lengths of stories from 2,000 
words up to 20,000. They use the off-trail 
story just as readily as the one that runs to 
formula. Anything good in the way of a 
detective or mystery story has a place here. 
And with the increased size comes a greater 
need for good fast stories, fraught with 
genuine emotion and strong drama. These 
two books, together with The Shadow, Doc 
Savage, and The Avenger, form a big, open 
market, buying right along and paying at 
the usual good Street & Smith rates: John 
L. Nanovic edits these. Address: 79 Seventh 
Avenue. 

George Scullin has left The Hillman 


Periodicals and the fact-detective field for 
a job on Fortune. 


Tony Field, who has been editing Show 
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for the Hillman Group, takes over the six 
magazines Mr. Scullin had been blue-pen- 
cilling. He’s trying to get the more recent 
cases for these—even the incompleted case, 
where a confession of strong indictment 
makes it seem probable that the jury can 
decide in one way only: Guilty. He’ll be 
using more original art work, too. And 
these pictures will include body shots. 
Things aren’t quite so conservative under 
the new order. Editor Field likes stories to 
be police cases, rather than told from the 
viewpoint of a bystander. Follow the police 
procedure as closely as possible. Stories run 
5,000 to 6,000 words mostly. But an open- 
and-shut case of 1,000 to 2,000 words would 
be interesting if it is current and has crime 
spot news. Copy must be professional in 
handling. Payment is a cent and a half 
per word, on acceptance. Reports are 
promised in fast time; close to a week. 
Pictures are paid for on publication; three 
dollars each. The fact-detective magazines 
here at Hillman’s are Crime Confessions, 
Crime Detective, Headquarters Detective, 
Real Detective, and Uncensored Detective. 
The sixth magazine of this group is 
Sensation, using as the title suggests any- 
thing sensational. This pays better for what 
it uses—two cents and up. A wide open 
market now. Address: 1476 Broadway. 
Love Confessions (Hillman) is a one-shot 
for the present. Rose Mary Cone did her 
job of editing, then left. Possibly the maga- 
zine will resume publication in the fall. 


Meantime, Real Story is reported to be 
doing nicely in the confession field, with 
Mary Rollins as editor. This market is 
much in need of shorts—stories of young 
love, the problem type of story which is not 
necessarily based on sex but has a strongly 
dramatic plot, too. Average length 5,500 
words. The staff has been enlarged, so now 
you may be sure of fast readings—about 
ten days. Payment is two cents a word, 
on acceptance. No market for features (all 
ordered) or for poetry. Address: 1476 
Broadway. 

The Fawcett monthly, True, has more of 
a market to offer writers than ever. Its 
editor, Horace Brown, wants to interest 
better writers in contributing, since the 
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market is very much on the up. Timeliness 
is the important element. Fact-detective 
stories are needed ; personality stories, occa- 
sionally something of the old West which 
has not been used elsewhere. Good first- 
person war stories find a quick market here. 
But the catch on these is that the magazine 
has its own men in many of the salient 
action spots of the world, who snap up the 
story as soon as it is available. The writer 
sitting in New York or San Francisco can’t 
hope to compete with the man on the 
ground who cables his material from the 
scene. Study the magazine! Editors keep 
repeating this advice, but it’s important. 
Payment on True is three cents a word, on 
acceptance. Address: 1501 Broadway. 


Writers for the action pulps who have a 
good picture sense might find a new market 
with the dozen Fawcett comics. Rod Reed, 
who edits some of these, tells me that he is 
anxious to find experienced writers and 
thinks they might be lurking in the pulps, 
doing somewhat similar types of stories. 
They must be persistent men, too, willing 
to spend a little time getting their style ad- 
justed to the different demands of a new 
medium. The New York area is preferred, 
for convenience in working together. Query 
him about needs. 


It is rare, according to Editor Reed, for 
anyone to bring a new character into this 
crowded field of the comics. The best thing 
to do is work on an established character. 
So read several of their magazines. Pick 
out the character which seems to tie in with 
the pulp writing already done. Then out- 
line a story for this character, with sugges- 
tions of how it could be handled, This 
sort of thing gives a basis for discussion with 
the editor, and lets him see whether you 
have the necessary sense of action in pic- 
tures. Most of the Fawcett comics features 
are done on a free-lance basis, but some of 
them are assigned to regular monthly con- 
tributors. Address: 1510 Broadway. 


Home and Food offers a small but steady 
market for short-shorts. This is distributed 
twenty-six times a year through independ- 
ent grocers. Stories are mostly of young 
love, children’s problems, marriage prob- 
lems. Lengths: 1,200 to 1,500 words. Ten 


dollars is paid after publication for each 
accepted story. Editor: Flora Sands Car- 
lan. Address: 2 West 45th Street. 


American Legion Magazine offers a small 
market for both fiction and articles. Arti- 
cles run to 3,000 words, and the editor pre- 
fers that you query first on these. Every- 
thing is slanted to men’s interests. The 
fiction market is small, and some of it taken 
by regular contributors. But names don’t 
count. A good story is the one thing. 
Lengths run to 4,500 words, but shorter is 
better. Fiction is affected by the war sit- 
uation to the extent that the psychology of 
the characters should be that of today, 
which cannot ignore war conditions na- 
turally. Good rates are paid on acceptance. 
The editor makes an offer on each avail- 
able contribution. Editor: Alexander Gar- 
diner. Address: 1 Park Avenue. 


LOT of the most popular writers for 
Boys’ Life have gone into the services, 

So this magazine is more open to the free- 
lance now. Most non-fiction is handled by 
the staff. Here the trend is toward photo- 
graphic presentation. But the fiction mar- 
ket is a good one, appealing to writers who 
can turn out high quality stories for boys. 
The average reader’s age is about sixteen. 
So heroes must be somewhat older; eigh- 
teen to twenty is ideal. American settings 
are preferable. But almost anything might 
go in an adventure story. No serials are 
needed now. The best lengths run from 
3,000 to 3,500 words. The maximum is 
4,500. A good short-short of 1,500 words 
would be welcome; very hard to do. Fic- 
tion includes adventure stories with an in- 
spirational twist, aviation stories, adventure 
in big industries like steel, public service— 
the romance of bigness, bulk, strength. A 
good scout story is excellent if the writer 
knows all the meat of scouting. Payment 
is a cent and a half and up, on acceptance. 
This is a good market for writers who have 
had experience on denominational papers 
and want to try a better market. Editor: 
James E. West. Address: 2 Park Avenue. 
Flying Aces is using all war material 
now; nothing about commercial aviation. 
The general requirements remain the same 
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as usual, with an open market for articles 
from about 900 words up to 2,500 words. 
Longer things are done on assignment. The 
editor is looking for picture stories; also 
personal experience stories with pictures. 
Pictures are a good bet with any and all arti- 
cles; but in some cases the staff can provide 
them. The editor, David Cooke, has dem- 
onstrated his own knowledge of aviation by 
getting out two books of photographs with 
detailed captions: “War Wings” and most 
recently, “War Planes of the Axis”. Boxed 
together by McBride, they made a nice 
show! And watch Flying Aces for some 
interesting streamlining changes. Payment 
on this is a cent and up, on publication. 
Address: 67 West 44th Street. 


Feature Detective Cases has ceased pub- 
lication. This was published by White Pub- 
lications at 67 West 44th Street, Lionel 
White, editor. 


Play Magazine, formerly got out by that 
same company, is now edited by Mr. Buse. 
The company is now Play Magazine, Inc. 
The same office is retained. Lionel White 
is no longer connected with this magazine. 


Breezy Stories and Young’s Snappy 
Stories have broken camp at their long 
familiar old place at 55 West Third Street, 
and taken up quarters at 30 East 22nd 
Street. No material is being bought during 
the summer. Janet Fedriss is on an ex- 
tended vacation till September, when things 
are expected to liven up again for these 
two bi-monthlies. 


Ranch Romances never has any real 
change of policy, according to its editor, 
Fanny Ellsworth. Occasionally now the 
war angle creeps into a story. If you want 
an example of how the war and the West 
can be blended successfully, look at the 
novel in the August issue (out about July 
4th). You will note complications both of 
the range and of the war. But when this 
magazine does use the modern-day war 
angle, it must not be at the sacrifice of the 
Western atmosphere—which is the maga- 
zine’s reason for existence. Any period 
from about 1880 up to the present may be 
used, and most stories are dateless—within 
that scope. Sometimes a little thing like a 
popular song is allowed to give a suggestion 














"It's some writer. He comes in every night to store 
his typewriter." 


of definite time. Studying this market pays 
in results. Rates are a cent a word mini- 
mum, on acceptance. Address: 515 Madi- 
son Avenue. 


ROE WYN tells me she has a most ur- 

gent need for good confession stories, 
particularly those of 5,000 to 6,000 words. 
She can also use the 2,500 word length. 
The policy remains the same, so studying 
the magazine is well worth while. Writers 
should not ignore the war, for stories must 
reflect life as it is today. On the other 
hand, they should not go out of their way 
to drag in the war. The editor does not 
like spy stories. Neither does she want an 
out and out war story. The idea is this: if 
you read the book, you are aware a war is 
on. The general type of story does not 
change. But the individual story is brought 
up to date. There is a demand, too, for 
fillers and articles of the types now in use. 
Reports are very vast. Payment on Secrets 
is a cent and up. Address: 67 West 44th 
Street. 

Mrs. Wyn’s four magazines of romantic 
love stories—Lowe Fiction Monthly, Com- 
plete Love, Variety Love, Ten Story Love 
—all are open for material, and with no 
special changes. Awareness of the war sit- 
uation is evident .in some but not all of the 
stories. Some are glamorously escapist. 
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Payment for Love Fiction is a cent a word; 
on the others a half cent and better. Very 
prompt reports. Address: 67 West 44th 
Street. 

Maurice Phillips says that his detective 
story readers get enough war via the radio 
and newspapers. Detective stories (Ten 
Detective Aces) may indicate awareness of 
war situations, but should not be spy, sabo- 
tage, or out-and-out war stories as a rule. 
This magazine pays a cent a word. Sports 
readers, he finds, are more aware of the 
war situation, probably because the sports 
pages give so much space to fighters and 
other ace athletes who are in the services 
now. Heroes also may be in war industries, 
or enlist at the end. (Ace Sports, 12 Sports 
Aces.) Right now, sports story buying is 
mostly football fiction. 

The Westerns are still living in the Mid- 
dle Ages, according to Mr. Phillips, and 
use the same old stuff right along. (West- 
ern Trails, Western Aces.) What he said 
about Ten Detective Aces above, applies 
also to 10 Story Detective. These latter 
three magazines are edited by Ruth Dreyer. 
All pay a half cent a word, except as noted 
above. Address of all these: 67 West 44th 
Street. 

Both Screenland and Silver Screen raised 
their prices from ten to fifteen cents with 
the July issues. 

The price of The American Home will 
go to fifteen cents with its September issue. 

Popular Science is up from fifteen cents 
to twenty cents now. 

The Post Office Department has been 
keeping a watchful eye on the flood of 
cartoon magazines. Titles to be banned 
from the mails recently include Keen, 
Spark, Squads Riot, and Real Screen Fun, 
and one issue of U. §. Camera. 

Are you going to submit a story in the 
Silver Star Western Story Magazine com- 
petition, which Dodd, Mead & Company 
and Street & Smith are conducting for the 
best Western Novel-Serial of 1942? The 
closing date is August Ist. Details were in 
the April Market Letter. 

Colliers Weekly and Farrar & Rinehart 
are sponsoring the third Mary Rinehart 
mystery novel prize contest. There is $2,000 
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cash down. The contest is open to anyone 
who has never published a mystery novel in 
book form. The story must be at least 
50,000 words. No other restrictions. The 
closing date is the end of October. Write 
for details to Farrar & Rinehart, 232 Madi- 
son Avenue. 


Des Moines, Iowa, 
Market Letter 
By MARY McGUIRE BRYSON 


F YOU have an unusual feature article 

up your sleeve and can write it in a 

breezy and entertaining vein, it is very 
likely to find a spot in the magazine section 
of The Des Moines Sunday Register. Man- 
uscripts should be sent to Carl Gartner, new 
editor of the magazine section, at 715 Lo- 
cust Street, Des Moines, Iowa. Payment is 
not high but the paper is in a receptive 
mood toward all writers. Brief, scientific 
articles, articles written to appeal to women, 
factual articles with a light touch and brief 
fillers are wanted. The paper is swamped 
with war angle copy at this time, so keep 
away from that subject unless you have 
something really new or unusual. Publica- 
tion is within two months and payment is 
on publication. Rates vary according to 
length of article, but are about $10 for a 
printed page. If you have good pictures to 
accompany your article, they will be con- 
sidered, but most of the art work is taken 
care of by the staff. 

Better Homes and Gardens, published 
monthly and located at 1714 Locust Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa, is in the market for ar- 
ticles that will be helpful or of interest to 
any member of the family. Submit them 
to Frank McDonough, editor, and he will 
turn them over to the correct department 
editors. Health, homemaking, child care, 
gardening, remodeling ideas, better home 
management are subjects that will find fa- 
vor. Humorous articles, such as one in the 
April issue, “I’m a Fugitive from a Dust- 
pan,” are in great demand and, according 
to the editors, hard to get. Several practical 
“how-to” articles on home and garden sub- 
jects are used each month. Photos are de- 
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sired with articles. They need not be sub- 
mitted with the manuscript, but should be 
available if wanted. Payment is on accept- 
ance and rates are excellent. Better Homes 
and Gardens prides itself on its promptness 
in rejecting or paying for a manuscript. 

Kirk Fox, editor of Successful Farming, 
located at 1716 Locust street, Des Moines, 
Iowa, uses a great deal of free lance ma- 
terial in his monthly magazine. However, 
he prefers that you query him before sub- 
mitting any fiction. Farming articles of a 
technica] nature, news of 4-H clubs, out- 
standing projects of plain dirt farmers, 
scientific developments and equipment af- 
fecting farmers, articles of interest to farm 
women, building and remodeling ideas are 
acceptable. The magazine is heavily illus- 
trated and is a good market for photo- 
graphs. Rates are $3 to $5 a picture. Pay- 
ment for copy is one and one-half cent a 
word and up. Rejections and payments are 
prompt. 

Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
located at 1912 Grand Ave., Des Moines, 
Iowa, buys a few technical farming articles, 
but they must deal with Iowa subjects or 
be of interest to Iowa farmers. Query the 
editor, Donald R. Murphy, before submit- 
ting your manuscript. Photographs with 
local Iowa interest are purchased at $2 a 
picture. Copy brings one-half to one cent 
a word, Payment is on acceptance. 

The Register and Tribune Syndicate, 
715 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa, is 
buying very little except from contract 
writers and cartoonists. Contract writers 
are also currently supplying serial stories. 

Northwestern Banker, 527 7th Street, 
buys authoritative articles on banking. 
However, most of their features are fur- 
nished by bankers or people connected with 
banking. Query Clifford DePuy, editor, be- 
fore submitting your manuscript. Pay varies 
according to length and worth of article. 

The Dry Goods Journal, published 
monthly and located at 1912 Grand Ave., 
is mostly staff written, but will buy mer- 
chandising articles helpful to dry goods 
merchants if they have an unusual slant. 
Payment of one to two cents a word is on 
acceptance. 
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Radio Writing 


By ALBERT A. OSTROW 











RITING for radio is like writing 

\ \ for an audience of the blind. An 
audience in the literal sense of the 
word—that iss HEARERS ONLY. They 
can’t see the characters in your play or any- 


thing they do. They can’t see the settings 
in which these people move. 


Therefore every piece of significant ac- 
tion, atmosphere, and time lapses must be 
suggested to the ear through the following 
mediums: Dialogue, sound effects, music, 
and even silences. 


How professional radio writers set up a 
story in script form is illustrated by the ex- 
ample below. It is the opening scenes of a 
radio play entitled, “The Picnic,” written 
by H. L. Fishel and Emerson Evans and 
produced by the Blue Theatre Players over 
the Blue Network, a Sunday, at 2:00 to 
2:30 p.m. sustaining feature. 


A big station, network, or agency can 
handle shows that require more elaborate 
sound facilities, and music. But the vast 
majority of the 900 someodd stations in 
this country have just about enough equip- 
ment for standard effects such as door 
slams, fotsteps, etc. Consider where your 
script is going and plan accordingly. The 
smaller the cast, the better the chance— 
anywhere. 


Sustaining shows can run longer in length 
than commercial ones where allowance has 
to be made for advertising blurbs. But 
when in doubt write them a few minutes 
longer. The producers will do the cutting. 
Reading aloud with a watch on the table 
before you is the best way of timing. 


Radio shows vary in form. In the 15- 
minute complete script there is usually no 
subdivision into acts. Thirty-minute shows 
may run one act, two, or three—depending 
upon requirements. The half-hour field is 
the best one for free-lances at present. 
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(Title Page —“The Picnic,” by H. L. 
Fishel and Emerson Evans. Underneath 
the byline comes the cast of characters. It’s 
a good idea to give brief descriptions.) 


“THE PICNIC”—(Page 1) 


(Script opens with rattling of dishes, 
glassware, etc.) 

Julie: Joe! 

joe: Yes, Julie? 

Julie: Hand me that jar of pickles on 
the table, will you? 

joe: This one? 

julie: Yes, please. 


(Loud crash as jar falls and breaks.) 


foe: Oh—TI’m sorry— 

Julie: It wasn’t your fault—I’m as nerv- 
ous as a Cat today. 

joe: You’ve been working too hard get- 
ting ready for the picnic. Here, let me— 

julie: No. Get out of the way—I’ll 
sweep it up. 


(Sweeping and grate of dust pan on floor.) 


joe: I guess I’m not much help in a 
kitchen. 
Julie: There. 


(Sound of broken glass clinking in 
tin receptacle.) 


Julie: You're all right. A man’s place 
isn’t in a kitchen anyway. 

Joe: I guess not. 

Julie: Sit down, Joe Barrow. You’re 
making me more nervous than I am al- 
ready. I know I'll never be ready in time. 

joe: Oh yes, you will. You’ve lots of 
time before the General arrives. 

julie: Oh no, I haven’t. I have to dress 
yet. I look a fright. 

Joe: Julie Stevens! You could go to the 
picnic just the way you are and you’d be 
the prettiest girl there. 


“THE PICNIC”—(Page 2) 


julie: I’m hardly a girl, Joe Barrow— 
I’m over forty. 

joe: You’re as pretty as you always were. 
In fact, you haven’t changed a bit. 
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julie: You can take that ice cream out 
to the car when you get ready. 

joe: There’s no hurry about that. You 
go on and finish your work. 

julie: Well then don’t get in my way. 


(Rattling of silverware and crockery.) 


~ 


joe: You know, Julie—I can’t help 
thinking about Ron McMartin’s coming 
home to Haarenville for the picnic today. 

Fulie: Well that’s natural — General 
Ron’s our guest of honor. 

foe: Oh! I don’t mean that. He may 
be General McMartin, the great hero to 
most people but he’ll always be just plain 
Ron to me—and to you too, I guess. I 
keep wondering though, whether his hav- 
ing been a soldier all his life has changed 
him any. Its’ been twenty-five years, Julie, 
since we’ve seen him. 

julie: Has it been that long? I don’t 
remember. 





joe: Twenty-five years ago he was the 
first boy from Haarenville to enlist as a 
private and go overseas. He was the guest 
of honor at a picnic then just as he is today. 

julie: What a coincidence! I didn’t 
think of it. 

joe: I remember that picnic, Julie, just 
as if it were yesterday. They held it at 
Parsons Grove, where they’ll hold it again 
today. You went to the picnic with him 
and what a handsome couple you made. 


“THE PICNIC”—(Page 3) 

julie (remonstratingly) : Oh, Joe— 

joe: —He in his uniform and you in a 
white organdie dress with a big floppy hat 
—I’ll always remember—you and Ron went 
for a walk thru lover’s lane— 

julie: Joe please! 

joe: And everyone thought—but before 
the last dance Ron was called away—and 
I took you home. For twenty-four years 
we haven’t missed a picnic together—until 
today. 

julie: Joe, you poor darling — you’ve 
been so faithful—you aren’t angry, are you, 
because... 
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joe: You’re going with him today? You 
know better than that—I love you, Julie— 
and I don’t suppose I’ve let a day go by I 
haven’t let you know. But I know who it 
is you’ve been thinking of — who you’ve 
been true to in your mind all these years. 
And I’ve loved you for it. I only hope that 
when you go to the picnic together today 
Ron will ask you what he could not ask 
you then and you will dance the last dance 
—the Blue Danube with him. 


(Music ... Blue Danube in background— 


hold...) 


(Door closes softly. Fulie’s voice 
hums Blue Danube softly.) 


fulie: Dear Joe—He’s so sweet, He re- 
members it all just as I wrote it in my diary 
twenty-five years ago. 


(Feet crosing room. Drawer opens 
closes softly.) 


(Music ... Blue Danube—softly . . .) 


“THE PICNIC”—(Page 4) 

julie: Twenty-five years ago. May 30, 
1917. Dear Diary. Ron McMartin is tak- 
ing me to the Decoration Day picnic. The 
other girls are green with envy and they'll 
be positively emerald when they see me 
dance the last waltz with him, for they all 
know what that means. I am wearing my 
white organdie dress with the blue sash and 
my white lace hat. I have decided to use 
rouge and I hope Mama doesn’t notice it. 
And now, dear Diary, I’m going to give in 
to your keeping my deepest secret. If I 
should die tonight, I know I would have 
felt the joys and agonies of a great love— 
for I must confess to you, dear Diary, what 
I can tell you and only you alone. I love 
Ron McMartin! There! I’ve written it! 
I never thought I’d have the courage to do 
that. Now I must stop—Mama is calling 
me— 

Mother (voice off mike, but coming 
closer as if down the years): Julie—Julie— 

julie (on mike): Yes, Mama. 

Mother (on mike): Oh there you are, 
Julie. Here’s your scarf. 
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julie: I’m not going to wear that old 
thing. 

Mother: Now dear, you'll need it before 
you come home. There’s dampness in the 
air this time of the year. 

julie: But it will spoil my dress, Mama. 

Mother: No it won’t dear. Ron Mc- 
Martin is a very nice young man—and I’m 
glad he loves you. But you’ve got to help 
him tell you that. Men are shy, my dear, 
and it’s a woman’s place to help them make 
up their minds. 


“THE PICNIC”—( Page 5) 
fulie (pretending shock): Mama! How 
can you say such things. 
Mother: I only want my little girl to be 
happy. 
(Honk of automobile off mike.) 


Mother: 
him in. 


That’s Ron now—I’ll go let 


(Footsteps walk rapidly. Screen door 
creaks open.) 


Ron (off mike): Hello, Mrs. Stevens. 

Mother: Hello, Ron. My, you look nice 
in your uniform. 

Ron (off mike): Thank you. 
ready? 

Mother (titters): She ought to be. She’s 
been primping all morning. (Calls.) Julie! 
Ron’s here. 

julie (off mike): Coming. 


Is Julie 


(Off mike footsteps fading on. Creak 


and slam of screen door.) 
julie: Hello, Ron. 
Ron: Hello, Julie. 
pretty. 
Fulie: Thank you. 
Mother: Now, Julie, be careful getting 
into Ron’s car. 


Fulie: Oh, Mama. 


My, but you look 


(Footsteps fading off mike.) 


Ron: I'll look after her, Mrs. Stevens. 
Don’t you worry. 
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LET’S 
TEAM UP!! 


And what a chance we have today 
for those winning results—sales. 


It is a BUYING market. New York 
editors and publishers are actively 
and consistently buying. Yes, even 
Hollywood is asking for material. 


But the important thing is—what is 
YOUR sales record? Are YOU getting 
YOUR share of sales today? Or are 
you still only DREAMING OF 
CHECKS ROLLING IN? 


It certainly may be that you are a 
good writer, but not a very good 
Salesman. Selling manuscripts suc- 
cessfully is a specialized job. You're 
the writer—I'm the salesman. 


It may be that you are a good 
writer, but just can't put your finger 
on the things that are keeping you 
from getting REAL checks. Maybe 
you can't competently judge your own 
work. I can! You'll find, if you need 
them, that my criticisms are construc- 
tive, helpful—and friendly. 


Look over your sales record. If 
you are 100% satisfied with it—good 
for you, and my congratulations. 


If you are NOT 100% satisfied then 
—LET’S TEAM UP! 


FEES 
$1 to 1,000 words $7 from 15,000 to 25,000 words 
$2from1,000 te 3,000words $10 from 25,000 to 50,000 werds 
$3from 3,000to 6,000words $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 words 
$4from 6,000t010,000 words $20 from 85,000 up 
$5 from 10,000 to 15,000 words 
Fees based on individual mss., and must be 
enclosed with submission, together with re- 
turn postage and a self-addressed envelope. 
10% commission on sales. If you have sold 
$1,000 worth of magazine fiction or articles 
in the past year, | will work with you on 
straight 10% commission. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th Street, NEW YORK CITY 














Mother (off mike): I’m sure you will, 
Ron. . . . Now remember your scarf, Julie, 
and everything mama told you. 

fulie (impatiently): All right, all right. 
Let’s go, Ron, we'll be late. 


(Sound of motor car. Gears mesh. Car 

starts off rapidly. Hold and then fade. 

Bring up car. Slow down and stop. 

Mix sounds of band in background and 
crowd.) 


Note how atmosphere is set by sound ef- 
fects and how characters are quickly identi- 
fied in dialogue as they make their appear- 
ance. Music is used to change the setting 
and also to prepare for a flashback. 

The last set of sound effects involving the 
car covers a time lapse as they drive to the 
picinic. Picnic atmosphere is indicated by 
band sounds mixed with those of a crowd. 

Dialogue is double-spaced. Directions for 
sound, music, etc., are in caps and paren- 
theses. 

Off mike is the radio equivalent for off 
stage. Fades are used to indicate time 
lapses or the lowering of a radio curtain. 
Music may also be used to indicate time 
lapses as well as atmosphere. 





York, play agents. 

These agents straddle the literary 
traffic lanes and weed out from among 
2,000 or more scripts visiting New York, 
the ones they will submit to producers. 

Now, let’s examine the royalty in the 
American theatre—the New York pro- 
ducers. 

Roughly this royal family numbers 20. 
(40 if you count those partly active.) 


AST month this column listed the New 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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These 20 gentlemen, active each season 
from Sept. to June produce your play or 
don’t, according to their prejudices. So if 
an agent says nay, you can go directly to 
a producer. Trouble is, he is usually loathe 
to read your script if it’s not endorsed by an 
agent. Producers in fact have little time to 
read scripts. They hate reading them. Most 
of their time is spent raising money. 

(Time out for a footnote. If you decide 
to write for this market from now on you 
have to become a professional and event- 
ually, probably a hack, unfortunately. You 
are now trying to satisfy a clique which has 
proven repeatedly it doesn’t know what the 
American people want. 90% of their 
choices are failures. Under their domina- 
tion the theatre has been declining in size 
and quality yearly. But of this more anon. 
In our preliminary articles let’s survey our 
desert, chart it; then later we'll hunt oases. ) 

Here’s how a producer reads your script. 
He picks it up. If its too heavy, he’s already 
discouraged. A script should be 100 pages. 
If much more, you’re probably an amateur. 
Then he peeks inside. One set, good. Only 
10 characters, good. A long preface. Bad. 
Prefaces can’t be cast and acted. A long 
description of the set. Bad. That’s a scene 
designers job. 

Well, he glances at the first page. Long 
speeches? Bad. Most dialogue should be 
one line. Maybe two. If many speeches 
run % or 2 page, you’re an amateur most 
likely. 

So your script passes the preliminary test. 
There’s no help for it, the producer finds 
he must read your play. 

He starts with page one. He reads the 
first 3 pages through. Now the test comes. 
If no provocative dialog, if no interesting 
characters, if no plot develops in the first 
15 pages, you’re sunk. He begins to leaf 
through. Maybe he skips through the first 
act. And funny thing is, he does get a good 
cross section of your play that way. Pro- 
fessionals take this into acount. 

Let’s list the prominent producers, the 
“factories” of play production in New York 
this season. 


THE MESSERS SHUBERT : 
They own and/or operate 20 or 30 of the 
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WRITE FOR THE COMICS 


Make money selling to this new uncrowded field. Tech- 
nique quickly, easily learned. *No drawing necessary, 

Authors make up to fifty dollars in a day writing for this 
field. Let me show you how it’s done 


Send $3.00 today for counphese course of instruction. 
Includes 6,000- word” textbooklet and my personal Seo 
and help en six of your own comic strip manuscripts whi 
§ show you exactly how to wri 

Let’s get you started selling to the comics. Send 
your enrelianunt now, today, while you're planning to do rt 


HALLACK McCORD, 727 Pearl St., Denver, Cole. 
















GET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, 
space buyers, mail order experts make g 
money, Learn quickly at home. No text 
books, Practical work. Old established school. 
Many successful graduates. Write today for 
free booklet ‘‘Opportunities in Advertising, 
and requirements 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISINB 
1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 305B Chicago, U.S.A 





Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for 
the detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 














Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are available 
to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
By an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 
words, minor corrections. Poetry lc per line, Book 
lengths 35c-30c per 1,000 words. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th Street OLEAN, N. Y. 











Send Us Your... 


SONG POEMS! 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your original 
oem at once for ation and EE 
hyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 


© New Edition 

















The 1942 edition of “The Writer’s Market” 
will be ready within seven weeks, This new 
edition is completely re-written, revised, and 
restyled typographically. It will be the largest 
and most complete book of markets ever pub- 
lished. Covers the name, address, and edi- 
torial requirements of 2,500 markets that buy 
from free-lance writers. Every word in it 
official. Price $3.00. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, ©. 
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CONSULT A SPECIALIST 


If your stories don't sell, there's 
a reason. Send them to me and 
benefit by my experience in 
writing, editorial and sales work. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request. 
333 East 43rd Street New York City 








SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 

A.B. Master of Music 

510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 
G. ©7 SONG POEM WAITERS 
GAA Write for free inspiring booklet 
ae profit sharing plan. 
Remarkable changes in music 
industry give new writers more 

chance than ever before. Send poems or_ songs 

for free report. Lage ag Phonograph Record 

of Completed So vii 

ALLIED 


Music. ‘CORPORATION 
Dept. 14, 204 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

























~ $10. 00 CASH PRIZE 


A new Writers’ Club, different in character, with na- 

tional membership, offers a $10.00 Cash Prize for the best 

5-word slogan. ($2.00 a word!) Send for complete de- 

tails and entry blank now. Contest open to members. 
Stamp appreciated. Dept. WD: 


COOPERATIVE WRITERS’ ASSN. 


P. O. Box 199, San Francisco 








Start Smal, Sy 
GROW BiG! 
Start with a localized column, expand. Work 


with me—I syndicate, produce results. Reason- 
able. No reading fees. Send for details. 


Don Summers @ 1641 Ohio Ave. @ Youngstown, 0. 

















Preserve Your Poetry 
THE POETRY SHRINE 


Poets: Send your best poems to shrine which is now 
bomb proof. Keep your poems with the great poets— 
Amy Lowell, Vachel Lindsay and Edwin Markham. 
Send $1.00 and enroll now! 


966 E. 25th St., Paterson, N. J. 
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DIGEST 


older theatres in New York. The rent is 
terrific because they are empty 50% of the 
time. (30-week season.) Result, they charge 
high weekly rentals to leasing producers 
(other producers who come to them for a 
theatre). Result, the other producer charges 
$3.30 for and decent seat to earn costs. But 
who has $6.60 for a pair of seats? Result, 
many shows can’t earn their rent and close 
with alacrity. 

Sixty-six shows opened this season, most 
of them in Shubert houses. “Variety” listed 
6 as successes, 6 as “moderates” and 54 as 
failures. 

But the Shuberts try to fill their barns. 
So they will “back” a play that can put up 
50% of the production costs and guarantee 
rent. 

The Shuberts, the real royal family of 
B’way, have several smaller producers on 
their staff who read scripts indefatigably. 
They are Ed Choate, John Shubert, Harry 
Kaufman, and others. Also several play- 
readers. Address 234 W. 44th St., New 
York City. All of them are fine fellows, 
good elbow benders and joke tellers. Nice 
to women, dogs and actors. They haven't 
hit a jack-pot this season. Scouts come to 
the first nights and race back to report 
“stink”. So, maybe there’s a chance for 
you. Farce, comedy, drama—send it in. 


Well, anyway, 3 months to read your 
script. 3 more to act on an option, if any. 
Of 50 scripts they may option 1. Out of 
5 options they may produce 1 show. Of 5 
productions, 1 may hit hard. 


Next in size and density is the THEA- 
TRE GUILD. ART with a capital ouch. 
Bosses: Theresa Helburn and Lawrence 
Langner. Playreader: John Gassner. 


20 years ago the Guild was young, radi- 
cal, dynamic. Now all branches have ac- 
quired stomachs etiquette and broad A’s. 
Remember Eugene O’Neill’s plays? That 
was the Guild. 


The Guild produced 5 plays last season. 
None were successful. And this despite their 
loading the dice with name writers, star 
actors, expensive productions and bulwark 
of subscription lists. 
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But the Guild is a sucker for arty plays. 
No cheap vulgar commercial one. High 
comedy. Stark tragedy. Wistful drama. 
They option many, $500 down. 3 to 6 
months for a reading. Another 6 months 
or a year for a production. Very careful 
production, though, with a guaranteed run 
on the “road” (smaller cities) and lots of 
publicity for you. We’ll tell you more about 
the Guild later. John Gassner is a fine man 
and teacher. Often he gives you a free 
analysis of your play. 245 W. 52nd St., 
New York City. 

DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN. A ricl 
man with high income brackets, Every play 
failure is nothing personal. Just a kick at 
the internal revenue dept. Suave, well- 
groomed D. W. goes for classy plays. Likes 
plays about well bred folk. 

Expensive productions, handsome ad- 
vances, well known writers, name actors. 
All these plays flopped, but Wiman treats 
writers pretty good. If you have an amusing 
play about rich people, send it to Wiman, 
or Forrest Haring, his general manager, 137 
W. 48th St., New York City. 

MAX GORDON. Upon him has been 
pushed the mantle of Sam Harris, the pro- 
ducer of Geo. S. Kaufman arid Moss Hart. 
Gordon produced 3 or 4 plays this year. 
All flopped except “Junior Miss.” But Gor- 
don is very shrewd and picks “different” 
plays. Goes for quaint situations, unusual 
characters. He produced ”*The Women,” 
“Roberta,” “My Sister Eileen.” His assist- 
ant is Ben Boyer who reads many scripts 
and produces occasionally himself. 149 W. 
45th St., New York City. 


GILBERT MILLER is an anglophile. 
He loves nobility. Bathes in the company 
of dukes and countesses. Talks only to 
millionaires (who talk only to his chorus 
girls.) He produced “Anne Of England,” 
“Heart of a City’ (about London), “Lily 

(Continued to page 62) 





Here are some of the results: 
® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
© $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
© $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
® "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© A BEST SELLER BOOK! 


Writer’s Digest 





WE SELL STORIES - ARTICLES - NOVELS - BOOKS | 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn’t 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 





Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. 
Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie 
M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer 
Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


2 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inc. 





MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


to your song poems. Publication of complete piano parts. 
Write for free information about company who is looking 
for new songs. Songwriters now have better chance of 
success than ever before and many songs from new writers 
have been accepted. Correct work guaranteed. 

Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 42, WD-7, Thomaston, Maine 











SONGWRITERS 
Words or melodies. Avail yourself of the opportunities 
on radio. Write for my OUTSTANDING AMAZING 
OFFER now! One cent marvelously spent. My pro 
sition speaks for itself and one you can TRULY APPRE- 
CIATE. Seeing is believing . . . LET ME CONVINCE 


YOU NOW! 
RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


—WANTED— 


SONG-POEMS 
FOR MUSICAL SETTING 
Before sending poems, ask for a copy of 
*‘Getting Ahead In Songwriting’’ which explains everything, 
wes uae mail it to you without cost or obligation. 
ee SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 4 331 West 46th St. 




















booklet 





New York, N. Y. 





If you want results — get competent aid! 
Send your manuscripts, or write for FREE CIRCULAR. 
The fee is very low. We know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agencies, and 
newspaper men throughout United States, Canada and writers 
colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. ; 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist = $e accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps or check Send. copy with cash to 
cover the August issue on or before July 15. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser in 
our “‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, with 
Writer’s Dicest promptly. 





COZY CABINS in mountains, eighteen miles from 
Albuquerque, N. M. Help yourself to plots and west- 
ern background. Write for rates. Casa Loma Lodge, 
Cedar Crest, New Mexico. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. Estab- 
lished 1889. Abraham’s Magazine Service, 56 East 
13th St., N. Y. 





YOU need “125 Ways to 
Make Money with Your Typewriter” 148p. of real 
cash ideas. $1.00 post paid. Stamp brings par- 
ticulars. Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 


THIRTEEN YEARS IN ALASKA. Trapping, mining, 
bartending, farming, flying. Answer queries 50 cents 
each. Jim Seitz, Talkeetna, Alaska. 


TYPEWRITER OWNERS: 





Distinctive 
Albany, 


NEED PRINTING? Ask for quotations. 
work, reasonable prices. Herald Printers, 


Wis. 





clippings for 


WRITERS, PUBLISHERS. 
Sarah 


sale. State your needs. 3c 
O’Donnell, Hamburg, Iowa. 


Newspaper 
appreciated. 





AUTHOR’S SECRETARY position desired by middle- 
aged woman. Well qualified. I own latest model, 
portable typewriter. Box B-4. 





HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 32 pages, 15c. 
Bison, Buffalo-A-1, Minnesota. 





in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. ome 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College of 
Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new friends 


through the world’s foremost select correspondence 


club. Confidential, painstaking service for refined 
but lonely men and women. Established 1922. 
Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. Evan 


Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 





SPEAK SPONTANEOUSLY: INSTRUCTOR’S_ SE- 
CRETS: 25c. SINGER, 72 E. Harrison, Long Beach, 
New York. 





GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I 
do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s Who. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie Newell, 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 


Full instructions and 

50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Will- 
mar, Minn. 

HELP YOURSELF by helping others. Join “The Bal- 


ance Wheel.’ Free information. Dr. Louise Franklin 
Miner, Ps. D. 95 Tompkins St., Binghampton, N. Y. 


CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple questions, com- 
plex investigations; all expertly handled. Lowest 
rates. Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


RESEARCH: 


2,500 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, books. 


Large bargain list $.10. 35 Writer’s Digest, $3.50. 
Wanted—books, courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, 
Penna. 





CORRESPONDENTS WANTED: Norfolk, Boston, Buf- 
falo, and cities throughout country. Go out on 
actual assignments. Percentage basis. Writing ex- 
perience unnecessary but applicant must have writ- 
ing asperations. Please enclose dime for postage and 
handling. Each applicant receives personal reply. 
Danelson Service, 701 Blake Avenue, Brooklyn. 





GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, tips, Markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD,” 25c a copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California Blvd., Chicago. 





ISOLATED—In small town or city? Write Charlotte 
Kay, THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB, Box 670, Seattle. 
Washington. Postage please. 


OLD GRIST MILL AND LAKE 20 acres with old 
cabin, extensive view, 20 acres lake, 8 horsepower 
spring, continuous flow all summer; sale $5,000. 
Archer, Aiken, S. C. 


GET CHECKS FROM SMALLTOWN PUBLICATIONS! 
The Rural Writer and Special Correspondent Plan, 
25c. PRESS, 1926 Bonsallo Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 





ALL TYPES OF CARTOONS DRAWN, LOW RATES, 
ALSO STORY PLOTS. ARTHUR GOUKER, Box 247, 
DUNBAR, PA. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for 
details and markets. The Writers Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 





MENTALLY STARVED MALE, tall, dark, 25, desires 
correspondence with interesting Philadelphians; 
“mainliners” or otherwise. Box B-2. 


PLOTTO BY WILLIAM WALLACE COOK AND KEY 
OOK. Writers’ club broken up by draft. Some 
brand new PLOTTOS remain—available at $8 each. 
Susan Mines, Secretary, Hotel Le Marquis, 12 E. 


3ist St., New York, N. Y. 
ELOISE! Have you rejoined Verret? Please write. 
Ray. 





LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty of $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items etc. Details for stamp. O’Neill, 
2010 Atkinson, Detroit. 





YOUNG N. Y. WOMAN with no time for letter 
writing would contact neighbors. Box B-5. 





DO OZARK HILLBILLY PEOPLE really go barefoot? 
—- pees answer, dime. Mrs. O. H. Davis, 
Ellis, Ark. 


SELL QUICKLY. “Selling Shortcuts” (10,000 words 
on filler technique) tells how. Send 50c to Hallack 
McCord, 727 Pearl, Denver, Colo. 


Resort on beautiful Minnesota 
lake. Ideal for writers’ club boys’ or girls’ camp, 
or as off-season retreat. New furnished cottages, 
week or month. 29 acres, only $8,000. Follywood 
Point, Pelican Rapids, Minn. 


CHECK ON THIS: 


GENTLEMAN 36 years, college graduate, wishes cor- 
respondence with cultured ladies who are willing 
to exchange photos. Box 265, 207 East 84 St., New 
York City. 


WANTED—Mail order items salable thru a literary 
magazine. Box B-3. 





YOU’LL WRITE salable humor after reading Frankel’s 
Joke Book. Exciting. Stimulating. 13c. Frankel, 
3623 Dickens, Chicago. 
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THE TRAIL YOU LEAVE IN INK! What does it 
reveal? Send a specimen of your handwriting for a 
detailed analysis of your mind, character and per- 
sonality! Invest one dollar today and benefit by 
learning what your vocational aptitude is. It may 
be the turning point of your career. Faye Eileen 
Scott, 227 Linn, Peoria, Illinois. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. 
mantic. (Stamp appreciated). May Kennedy, 
1443, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SELL REGULARLY. 
you writing. Dime and stamp. 
Denver, Colorado. 


$7, COOK’S PLOTTO, like new. L. R. Wallace, 917 E. 
Hobson, Sapulpa, Okla. 


TROPICAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Romantic, 
interesting cure for loneliness. Sincere, attractive 
members everywhere, some wealthy. Write for sealed 
particulars. Box 6182, Station B, Miami, Fla. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 
Chicago. 


$25 CASH PRIZE for brightest, 


Friendly, Ro- 
Box 


“Writer’s Work Schedule” keeps 
“McCord,” 727 Pearl, 








timeliest 3,500-5,000 


word story. All losers analyzed. $1 entry fee. 
Deadline 7-31-42. Georgia Nicholas, co-sponsor. 
Mary Kay Tennison, 719 W. 116th St., Los Angeles, 


Calif. 





THERE IS A FORMULA for every kind of writing and 
The Magic Formula for Writing Success by Howard 
E. Hill is the first book to show what it is and how 





you can apply it. Price 50c. Manuscripter, 1518 
West 12th St., Los Angeles. 
SONGWRITERS: $15.00 Service — $5.00 — CASH 


PRIZES—DETAILS FREE BEFORE AUGUST Ist. 
VARIETY, Sarasota, Florida. 


FREE: PRESS SUPPLIES CATALOGUE—“Press” 
auto signs, arm and hat bands, release forms, iden- 
tifications, cameras, market informations, many other 
supplies. Serving writers, photographers, free 
lancers world over. Press supplies, 1934 Eleventh, 
Washington, D. C. 








PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, Booklet WD. 
Language Service, 18 East 6iet, HX. ¥. C. 





PERSONALITY ANALYSIS: Send sample of writing 
and $2.00 to K. CAS (GRAPHOLOGIST), Box 84, 
Pottsville, Penna. 





WISH TO MARRY slightly disabled but attractive 
young lady. Detailed communications. Mark Mer- 
rill, 4815 St. Louis, Chicago, 





GAGWRITING taught by mail. 


Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 
Chicago. 





MAGIC SHORTHAND 


typewriting course. 
method 25c. 


Easy 
Jones, 1210X Dudley, Utica, 4 





LONESOME? Join AMERICA’S LEADING CORRES- 
PONDENCE CLUB. Many Wealthy. All Ages 
Photos, Descriptions FREE. “CUPID’S MAIL, ” 
2149-B. Jackson, Chicago, Illinois. 





FOREIGN WORDS. “Key to the Pronunciation of 
Foreign Words”—indespensible in following current 
news. Russian, Hungarian, Italian, German, French, 
Spanish and Portuguese. $1.00 postpaid. No C. O. 
D.’s. Harry W Pascoe, 245 West 75th Street, New 
York City. 





DR. CHRISTIAN LOSERS. Rewrite for confessions, etc. 
Constructive diagnosis $1. Short-short market list 
25c. 10 poems to 10 markets $1. Nicholas Literary 
Agency, Venice, Calif. 





GENTLEMAN, 42, astrologist, desires correspondence 
with lady of nice appearance. Kindly state birth 
date. H. Forbush-Elbaum, 107 Ashley St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 





HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH writing Fillers, Facts, 





Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
1926142-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 
WRITERS! Nice cabins in mountains. Electric. 
Highway. Busses. Reasonable. O. Burke, Bridge- 
port, Calif. 


AMATEUR CARTOONISTS. A new service, copying 
and duplicating cartoons for advertisers, offers you 
big money-making opportunity for full or spare time. 
Particulars free. CARTOON-AD SERVICE, Argyle, 
Wisconsin. 





LONELY? Find your ideal through typewritten letters, 
planned and written individually. No magazine or 


list. One year private service guaranteed under 
World’s Simplest, All-Personal System. Extensive 
Clientele. Established 1939. Sealed particulars 


FREE. Wesley Rosenow, Box 86, Shelbyville, Ten- 
nessee. 


MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS STARTERS. Full or 
Spare time. 25c brings this dollar book while they 
last. Hurry. Joslin, Box 9, Station H, New York. 


FOR SALE: Used writers’ books, like new. List 
price stamped envelope. E. Heers, Story City, Iowa. 





ATTRACTIVE, congenial young man, successful writer, 
wants te meet young, vivacious, attractive feminine 
writer in or near Atlanta, Georgia, Object, collab- 
oraton and fun. Box B-1. 


FLASH: Start a Correspondence Club with only $1.00. 
Everything furnished. Plans 25c. Reedy-B. 2149 
Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


“THE PAYSIDE OF POETRY WRITING” tells Kind, 
How and Where to sell poems. Examples and 205 
revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 19261 D. Bon- 
sallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 





AVIATION QUESTIONS answered, three for dollar. 
Aircraft backgrounds checked, edited, rewritten, 
lc word. Accuracy guaranteed; 27 years’ expe- 
rience all branches. Derek White, Box 106, Los 
Angeles. 

TEXAN 30, unattached, good appearance, in New 


York for duration, desires to meet amiable, attrac- 
tive female. Box B-7. 


ENRICH YOUR LIFE—Get personal, chatty, inspira- 





tional letters from editor-author-traveler. Fee $2 
month. Box B-8. 
CARTOONISTS GAGS FOR SALE! 15 for $1.00! 


First rate salable gags! Hundreds of my gags sold 
to cartoonists have appeared in SatEvePost, Click, 
Colliers, Liberty, etc. (Enclose postage.) R. Usher, 
2716 Hampden, Chicago. 


WRITERS! LIVE OUTDOORS! 195 PROFITABLE 
WORKING METHODS, DOLLAR. GEO. BYANT, 
ROUTE 2, LAWRENCEBURG, KY. 








HURRY! Latest “Trial and Error” $1.50. Only 35 
copies left. Free bargain list. Arthur Lifshin, 208 
Washington Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 





WANTED—Wealthy manager to promote and finance 
exploits of adventurer. Photographing wild life in 
South America. Expedition work; either sex. 
“Korac,” 5457 Berks Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





IF YOU WANT the real truth about conditions in the 
Ozarks, send a dollar bill to Leonard Willits, Rt. 2, 
Shirley, Arkansas. 





HEAVENLY SPOT for writer, painter. Dunes, 
hamlet. Driftwood fire sundeck, quiet beach, en- 
closed garden. Three-room apartment in writer’s 
home overlooking Bay. Also single room. Kitchen 
privilege, automatic hot water. Simplicity, comfort. 
Reasonable. Box 63, North Truro, Cape Cod, Massa- 
chusetts. 





HOW TO BECOME POPULAR. 
Laura Saebo, Anchorage, Alaska. 


$1.00 particulars. 





SONGS. 
Information 25c. 


. - PUBLISHED, RECORDED, PUBLICIZED. 


Box 6. 











Which Kind of Help? 


CRITIC—Detailed, Constructive Analysis, 
Practical Revision and Creative Building 
up of Plots, Story Ideas, etc. I can put my 
finger on YOUR trouble, give specific an- 
swers to why a mss. does not sell. 
AGENT—Expert Market Guidance by a 
man who knows markets. A _ technician 
rather than a business agent, I nevertheless 
originate many sales and “make” assign- 
ments for my clients. The more I know 
about your background, the more I can 
shape and build a career for you. 
COUNSELLOR — Interested, Individual 
Advice on all the problems of being a first- 
class author. My clients know that time 
and money don’t count, if I see a way of 
going to bat for them. 


REWRITE Magazine 


. It is too valuable to do without. Thank 
you for a good paper.” 

Miss Ethel Young 
Do you understand how to Handle View- 
point? The meaning of Narrative Problem? 
How to build Suspense? The answer to 
these and many other questions are found 
in REWRITE. Detailed, Permanent, Valu- 
able. “The textbook that costs less than a 
magazine.” 
Subscribe now! Complete 1941 and ’°42 file 
(24 issues for the price of 18), $1.50. Reg- 
ularly $1 per year; 3 issues, 30c. The more 
you buy, the less they cost! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929 


“c 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WHITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
their scripts and expert marketing 
years’ ~ = as a tects an 
render 1a t 
EXTREME j MODERATE RATE 
on one story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston, Mass 














23 Green Street 











New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. FR F F 
ee opportunity to ‘ = ak into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring 
ou up to $5. ved = hour spare time. DETAILS 
xperience unnecessary. Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIG ATION. Postcard will do. 


Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. r.1¢65 St. Louls, Mo 








"ROGET" Ss “THESAURUS 


$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s 
style, phrasing and vocabulary into professional 


smoothness. 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Contest 


Winners 


(Continued from page 9) 


Miss Elizabeth 
137 Woodland Ave., 


Marting 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Nancy Rutledge 


639 Greenwod 


Ave., Glencoe, Ill. 


Vernon E. Hill 


12 E. Newton 


St., Tulsa, Okla. 


Marion K. Wood 


2603 Edgerton Rd., University Heights, O. 


Bertha Newhoff 


111 Court St., 


Versailles, Ky. 


Stuart Friedman 
802 N. LaSalle, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Prizes 15—29 


Wilbur S. Peacock 
Wichita, Kansas 
Gerald Higgins 
Newton Lower Falls, 
Massachusetts 
Bozica A. Morgan 
Sharpsburg, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Nancy Moore 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
Mrs. Adrianne Lund 
Martinez, California 
Bé Van der Groen 
Needham, Mass. 
A. J. Doell 
New Orleans, La. 
Prizes 
Marjorie Dermedy 
Las Angeles, Calif. 
Arnold Brooks 
New York City 
Ned D. Marksheffel 
Downey, California 
William Woolfolk 
Brooklyn, New York 
Henry Hasse : 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jessie Alford Nunn 
New Mexico 
Ruth M. Wisenberg 
Houston, Texas 
Dana M. Burgess, Jr. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Frederick Koenig, Jr. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Unto K. Jalovaara 
Brooklyn, New York 


Arthur K. Drackley 
Ceylon, Minnesota 


Madolin S. Cervantes 
Casper, Wyo. 


Mrs. R. J. Abbott 
Oxford, Ohio 
Doug Bailey 
Dothan, Alabama 


Hervie Haufler 
Schnectady, N. Y. 


Bruno Fisher 

New York 

Alice Wright Peelle 
Covina, Calif. 
William W. Graham 
New York, New York 
Lloyd Alexander 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 
30—50 

Winifred Netherly 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Edward W. Ludwig 
Tracy, Calif. 

Jane Eaton Cochrane 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Irene S. Beadle 
Artesia, New Mexico 
D. M. Staley 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
Mrs, E. A. Patchen 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Robert E. Warren 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Claire M. Higgins 
New York, N. Y. 
Cecile B. Harrison 
Fairport, New York 


Roderick O’Neall 
San Antonio, Texas 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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Prizes 51—60 


M. Eakin Dawson 
Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 


James S. Strachan 
Barre, Vermont 


Catherine H. Pyle 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


J. Lionel Alloway 
Tucson, Arizona 


H. H,. Penny 
Detroit, Michigan 


Ann Smith 
New York City 


Klar Kazamayer 
Rochester, New York 
Helen Alpert 
Albany, New York 


J. P. Milhous 
Fayetteville, Tenn. 


Mortimer Metchik 
Far Rockaway, L. I. 


Prizes 61—70 


James Oliver 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Lorena F. Buren 
Tacoma, Washington 


Hyland Barnes 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Charles L.. Mersich 
San Francisco, Calif. 


E. A, Parry 
New York City 


C. C. Cudney 
Rahway, New Jersey 
H. Edwin Vedder 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 


Mabel-Ruth Jackson 
Tucson, Arizona 


Douglas Mann 
Hopkinton, N. H. 


Ellen Newman 
Valley Falls, Kansas 


Prizes 71—80 


Thomas Adwin 
So. Norwalk, Conn. 


W. S. Key, Jr. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


James Scott Haynes 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Edna Tarver 
Laredo, Texas 


Barry Scobee 
Fort Davis, Texas 


Helen Karin Sikkens 
Carp Lake, Michigan 
M. M. Lovell 

Springdale, Arkansas 


Sabella Toemmes 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


John Cowles 
Meriden New Hamp. 


Marion Morris 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Prizes 81—100 


Pearl K. Wimberly 
Berkeley, California 
Helen Lortz 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Dorothy Draper Nye 
New York City 


Margaret ‘Morales 
Tampa, Florida 


Mrs. Rose Betz 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Vera M. Crider 
La Mesa, California 
Harry O. Hoyt 

West Los cae Calif. 
Regina Wagner 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Mr. A. G. Moore 
Alhambra, California 


Herbert C, Morgan 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


R. D. Reynolds 
Lufkin, Texas 


Alfred I. Tooke 
Willits, California 
Rodean J. Buchanan 
Downey, California 
Elizabeth Loosley 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 
Mrs. Anne Roller Issler 
Napa, California 

Mrs. Joanna Prawl 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Wade Dent 

Brooklyn, New York 
Laura K. Burbridge 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ida Pattee-Bryant 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Mrs. Etta F. Gilbert 
Midland, Pa. 


(Continued to page 63) 
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EXCLUSIVE! 


Yes, the Pre-Judging Method of Entry 
Analysis and Improvement is a copyrighted 
feature of the All-American Contestar School 
—and it is exclusive—and positively unavail- 
able elsewhere. It is also the biggest reason for 
our students’ amazing success in all contests! 

Here are the exact words of a student who 


knows this service first-hand: 

“I like your method of criticizing. It is so constructive 
and complete. And your friendly, gracious procedure 
makes ,me feel as if we had known each other for 
years.”” (Rosemary R. Penzimas, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


FREE! 


This exclusive service can do the same for 
YOU! Let Contest Writing help you to in- 
crease your Writing Income! It costs you 
nothing to look at what we have to offer, and 
there’s no obligation. WRITE TODAY for 
YOUR FREE COPY of “Prize Ideas’—a 
Bulletin packed with winning ideas, winning 
entries and current contest news, telling of 
many contests offering thrilling awards in War 
Bonds and Cash! 

A penny postcard will do—just send your 
name and address to the address below. Find 
gut how the Pre-Judging Method can help 
YOU to win Contest Prizes REGULARLY! 


WRITE NOW! LEARN HOW! THEN WIN! 
ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


Mr of the Pre-Judging Method hal Bate Colnicioen” 
Dept. D-7 Willow Grove, Pa. 











WANTED 


Short stories of merit for possible marketing. 
Beginner’s work accepted. Stamped envelope 
must be enclosed for return. 


FRANCIS LEWIS 
Literary Agent 


P. ©. Box 61 Palladelphie, Pa, 








“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and — A gold mine of information. 
Send one cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 











POETS! 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1942 PRIZE PRO- 

GRA Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contests, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP YOU RSELF 
PANDSOORS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, Texas 








LET AN EDITOR HELP YOU! 


iF—you wish Collaborative Criticism and Sales service, 
iF—you need Plots, Typing, or Ghost Writing, 
iF—you want a Personalized Course (any type), 
ifF—you will give me the opportunity, I’ll help you too, 
Writing classes and club in CHICAGO 
Writers’ Colony in N. H. July and August. 
MILDRED |. REID 
Author, Editor, and Literary Technicist 
21311 Ridge Blvd., Evanston, Ml 
[Technique] $1.06 
[Formulas] $1.25 


My Books: 
WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES 
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WRITER’S MARKET 














Religious Magazines 
The Churchman, 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Guy Emery Shipler, Editor. Issued 
semi-monthly ; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year, “This 
is an Episcopal publication. Does not buy pho- 
tographs or poetry. No payment for material.” 





Western Pulp Magazines 


All Western, 149 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. F. A. McChesney, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
20c a copy. “We use stories from 3500 to 20,000 
words. These are stories of the old West with a 
strictly masculine viewpoint, built on character 
and action. We also use an occasional animal 
story or other type of short story built around 
human character and traits with an unusual set- 
ting, such as the Northwest, Canadian woods, 
etc. On occasion, we use articles about little 
publicized characters, customs, and incidents of 
the old West. We rarely buy poetry, which must 
be short and of Western setting. No photographs. 
We read manuscripts about every two months. 
Payment is 114c a word, on acceptance.” 


Best Western, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We use Western stories, 
shorts to 5000 words, novelettes to 10,000, novels 
to 40,000. Mature writing and plotting only, 
with characterization as important as action. Girl 
interest okay, but subordinate. Reports in ten 
days unless held for further consideration. Pay- 
ment is ¥2c and up, on acceptance.” 





Complete Western Book, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor, Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “Same require- 
ments as Best Western. Reports in ten days un- 
less held for further consideration. Payment is 
Yac and up, on acceptance,” 





Exciting Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued 5 times yearly ; 10c a copy. “We use two 
10,000-word novelettes featuring The Arizona 
Ranger and Paige of the Pony Express, written by 
assignment; one 10,000-word novelette; several 





short stories not over 6000 words long. All stories 
distinctly of the old West with no modern touches 
whatsoever. We do not buy photographs or 
poetry. Reports in about two weeks. Payment is 
¥Yac a word, on acceptance.” 





Popular Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director, Issued 
bi-monthly ; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use 
two 10,000-word novelettes each issue featuring 
Buffalo Billy Bates and the Sheriff of Painted 
Post, written by assignment; one other 10,000- 
word novelette; several short stories not over 
6000 words long. All stories of the old West with 
no modern touches whatsoever. We do not buy 
photographs or poetry. Reports in two weeks. 
Payment is 2c a word, on acceptance.” 





Range Riders Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued 5 times yearly; 10c a copy. “We use a 
30,000-word lead novel featuring three special 
CPA range detectives, written by assignment; an 
8000-word novelette; several short stories not 
over 5000 words long. All stories of the old 
West flavor, with no modern touches. We do not 
buy photographs or poetry. Reports in about two 
weeks, Payment is Yc a word, on acceptance.” 





Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use a 
45,000-word lead novel featuring The Rio Kid, 
written on assignment. Stories are built around 
historic happenings and real-life characters, of 
the old West, period 1865-1880, without being 
too dated. Short stories not over 5000 words 
long. All stories of the old West flavor, no mod- 
ern touches. We do not buy photographs or 
poetry. Reports in two weeks. Payment is Yc 
a word on acceptance.” 





Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. “We need only fast 
moving Western short stories with a law and or- 


der background, 1000 to 6000 words. We do 
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not buy photographs or poetry. Reports in two 
weeks. Payment is Y2c a word, on acceptance.” 





Thrilling Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use 
10,000 word novelettes in each issue, plus short 
stories not over 6000 words long. All stories of 
the old West flavor, with no modern touches. 
We do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports 
in ten days to two weeks. Payment is lc a word, 
on acceptance.” 





Two-Gun Western Novels, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert O, Erisman, Editor, Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use Western 
stories, shorts to 5000 words, novelettes to 10,000, 
novels to 25,000. Mature writing and plotting 
only, with characterization as important as ac- 
tion. Girl interest okay, put subordinated. Re- 
ports in ten days unless held for further consid- 
eration. Payment is Yc and up, on acceptance.” 





Western Novel & Short Stories, 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Edi- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use 
Western stories, shorts to 5000 words, novelettes 
to 10,000, novels to 40,000. Mature writing and 
plotting only, with characterization as important 
as action. Girl interest okay, but subordinated. 
Reports in ten days unless held for further con- 
sideration. Payment is Yec and up, on accept- 
ance.” 





Western Short Stories, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use West- 
ern shorts to 9000 words, modern, mature copy 
and plots; no action-for-action’s-sake rip-roaring 


BOOK AUTHORS 


SALE OF THE MONTH: ~ 1 most important June book 
placement—watch for ADVENTURE IN BLOOD TRANS- 
FUSION by Dr. Bertram M. Bernheim, to be issued by 
Smith & Durrell. Here's a story rivalling that of Pasteur 
—by the man whose pioneer work is saving countless 
lives daily. 

Dr. Bernheim submitted his original draft to me. Since 
he is not a professional writer, | suggested various 
changes. His new version has aroused great enthusiasm 
in the publishers. Watch for the promotion! 

This month two books | placed recently will be on your 
local counters—SLEUTHS OF THE SADDLE by James 
Shaffer and TOUGH AND TENDERFOOT by Robert C. 





itzer. 
LATEST CALLS: Non-fiction is having its biggest sale 
in years—almost any kind of informative book. Query 
me on your ideas and your plete or i plete 
manuscripts. In the other direction, one of our oldest 
publishers wants pure escape—even a long, juicy book 
in the field of fantasy! The first call like this | have 
received in years. And there's so much more | haven't 
room to mention here. Query me. 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 
| shall be glad to discuss your book projects (complete or 
in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 
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YOUR 


TARGET 


TONIGHT 


S>»\ 











When the R.A. F. sweeps out with a thou- 
sand planes, the bombardiers know just 
where their souvenirs will land. They don't 
scatter them all over the landscape. And 
look at the results! 

When you launch your attack in this all 
out war for sales, pick your target for 
tonight! Otherwise—stay at homel 

Last month my clients scored direct hits on 
the slicks; on the pulps; with the feature 
syndicates; with the book publishers! Repe- 
tition of what they have been doing month 
after month all the way back when... And 
those hits are being stepped up right now, 
with markets better than ever. One day's 
sales as we go to press: $435. 

Picking targets for my clients and setting 
their sights is what | have been doing for ten 
long years. | tell them where to aim because 
| know what they can hit. My successful 
writers told me all about themselves when 
they came to me; and when | know what | 
should about you, I'll set your sights too. So, 
when you send me your first manuscript, tell 
me all about yourself; the more you tell me, 
the better will | know what markets you are 


suited for. 

Sales by my clients (stories, articles and serials) 
range from AMERICAN, LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, 
THIS WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, and other slicks to top-notch action 
magazines like ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, 
BLACK MASK, etc., and into other fields represented 
by ALL STORY, LOVE STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES 
and the syndicates. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced market- 
ing of your manuscripts are: $! for the first 4,000 words of 
each manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All 
books over 50,000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. No 
other fees. 

No "‘collaborations."" Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 


now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 











i 


melodramas. Emphasis on character development 
as important as action, though action climax at 
least preferred. Girl interest okay, but suberdi- 
nated. Reports in ten days unless held for tur- 


ther consideration. Payment is Yec and up, on 
acceptance.” 





General Magazines 


Old Time New England, 141 Cambridge 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. “We do not use 
fiction material and can only make use of manu- 
script material relating in some way to New Eng- 
land antiquities. On rare occasions, we buy pho- 
tographs, but our payments, either for photo- 
graphs or articles, are so far below market value 
as to be almost negligible, as a general rule $5 
for a manuscript or, in exceptional cases, $10 is 
our maximum. We have no particular need of 
manuscripts for at least a year, however, due to 
the fact that we shall be cutting down the size of 
our magazine and have much material already 
prepared.” 





Your Life, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Douglas Lurton, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles of 
specific help and inspiration to readers, occasional 
fillers, self-help material ; maximum length 2500 
words. No fiction or photographs, and very lit- 
tle poetry. Reports in ten days. Good rates, on 
acceptance.” 





Poetry Markets 


Note: These verse magazines are “earth’s 
fragile children”. They are published largely 
for love, and rarely is there a profit. They 
seldom pay for verse, and sometimes try to 
sell copies to contributors. 


Alentour, 3 Hart’s Avenue, Lowell, Massachu- 
setts. David Brook, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. Sample copy to writ- 
ers, 10c. “In addition to poetry, we use brief 
book reviews of current books of poetry. We do 
not buy photographs. Reports in one week. Pay- 
ment in cash prizes.” 





The American Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83rd 
Street, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Clara Catherine 
Prince, Editor. Issued 6 times a year; 35c¢ a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “Our magazine is the offi- 
cial organ of the American Literary Association. 
All material is furnished by members. Reports in 
ten days. No payment.” 





American Weave, 1559 E, 115th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Loring Eugene Williams, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want good poetry of all types and lengths, par- 
ticularly dealing with the American Scene. Not 
a magazine for beginners.” 





Blue Moon, 3945 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Inez Sheldon Tyler, Editor. Issued 
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quarterly ; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We do 
not buy photographs and are at present over- 
stocked on poetry. Reports in ten days to two 
weeks. No payment. As publication is uncertain, 
we are not in a position to accept for the dura- 
tion. We have suspended publication but not 
discontinued permanently.” 





Country Bard, Staples, Minnesota. Margarette 
Ball Dickson, Editor. Issued quarterly: 45c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We use brief poetry, 2 to 
8 lines; no preachiness, futility, vulgarity. Re- 
ports in three weeks. No payment, but we do give 
prizes and contests. Overcrowded at present.” 





The Dream Shop, 1132 Franklin Avenue, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Faye Chilcote Walker, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
prefer brief rhymed lyrics of a high standard. 
At present all contributors are required to hold 
membership in the Verse Writers’ Guild of Ohio. 
Dues are $1.00 a year to those who qualify. Send 
three published poems with application. We wel- 
come out of state poets who can write. In addi- 
ion to poetry, we use book reviews (poetry or 
concerning poetry), poetry markets, news of 
contests, poetry organizations, reprints, etc. We 
do not buy photographs. Reports in two weeks 
to one month. Payment in prizes only, at 
present.” 





Driftwind, North Montpelier, Vermont. Nettie 
Allen Coates, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “In addition to poetry, we 
use short articles (1000 word limit) relating to 
poetry. We do not buy photographs. Reports 
within 24 hours. No payment.” 





The Garret, Where Poets Meet, Pegasus Stu- 
dios, P. O. Box 5804, Cleveland, Ohiow Flozari 
Rockwood, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a 
copy; $1.25 a year. “We prefer lyrical and nar- 
rative poetry. Use longer poems, but they must 
be good. Not over 100 lines. Non-subscribers 
not over 24 lines. We do not buy photographs. 
Enclose stamped envelope for a report on your 
poems. Reports in three days. Payment in prizes 
only: book, cash, and subscription awards, Poem 
in issue receiving most reader votes secures dedi- 
cation of next issue to the poet.” 





Midland Poetry Review, 854 S, Harrison, 
Shelbyville, Indiana. Loren Phillips, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 35c a copy ; $1.00 a year. “Any 
type of poetry considered. 20 lines length is 
our usual limit, although we make exceptions. 
Free verse preferred. No humorous verse wanted. 
Special prizes for patriotic verse for September 
issue. We occasionally use articles on poetry up 
to 500 words, for which we pay $5.00 on accept- 
ance. We do not buy photographs. Reports in 
ten days. Payment in prizes.” 
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BOOKS 


After a conscientious surve 
catalogues, 
to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


of over a score of publisher's book 


WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Get It Righi $3.50 
one B. re) pdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 


Indexed ... 2 
™ Correct Word and How to ve 
“a aa 


Thesaurus ... ss a 
Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary .......... 
Write It Right.......... 

fh oP me Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar. . 

anet Rankin Aiken 

English Grammar Simplified. ... 
James C. Fernald 
Writin English 

7 Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder ...... 
Soule’s Synonyms... . 
Don’t Say It . 
John B. Opdycke 


PLAYWRITING 
Write Pane Pla’ 
hT. Rowe 


Kenneth 


Theory and Lepeeneaed of 


be crs 2.75 
John . Lawson 

So You’re Writing a Play 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 

Radio Dictionary....... cox sae 
Leonard Lewis 


Roget’s 


S& 8 sk 8 


90 


Yon NF Dh ee 


3.00 


Radio Writing .......... . 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio ot swat aerate. 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them....... .... 2,00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
bets ut ca Se 
h ‘Rogers 
New Technique of of Screen 
Writing a 3.00 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories ... ae .. $.50 
Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments .............. 2.75 
O. Fj. Martin 
I ose Ssicseeeasie0a08 3.75 
Max Wylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Poems Editors Buy.... . 293 
Edith Cherringt 
First Principles of Verse . 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters............  .75 
Horatio Winslow 1.75 


eee iy foe Dictionary. . 


How . Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Points About Poetry. . xem ae 
Donald G. French — 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
Clement Wood 
Verse Writing Simplified........ 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 
Rhymer’s Lexicon......... 2.75 
Andrew Lorin 
The — Principles of Poetry. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Poet’s Handbook.............. 4.50 


Clement Wood 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
25.00 


Plotto 


Wm. Wallace Cook 





Plots and Personalities...... 1.75 
Downey @& E. H. Slosson 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Witter’ Market........... 3.00 
M. Mathieu 
Photo Market DIES ictenceccce< ae 
ohn Lyons 
1942 Photo Almanac & Market 
Guide .... 
1942 Writer’s Year Book and 
Market Guide aieadt 
Where and How to Sell 
Photographs .... soins aa 


SONG WRITING 


Facts About Popular Song 
Writing .. rat 
Sigmund Spaeth 


. 1.50 


The Art of mad Writing . 1.00 
ubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Fifty yr wo Ky Week with Car 
and Cam 50 
Paul C. ‘Holt ‘@H.R. ‘Snyder 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Child... rs ee 


Jack Woodford 


Short F nas Technique 1.25 
Raffeloc 
Narrative T ique sekaeves ae 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Trial & or. seieiowsied, ae 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell........... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit............. 3.00 
. Wilhelm 
Lesa a of Fiction Writing.... 1.75 
- Dowst 
The Wilting of Fiction......... 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
Robinson 

My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 2.00 

Will Herman 

The Story’s the Thing......... 2.00 
Agnes Parsons 

Writing As a a Sip 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 

Writing the Juvenile Story..... 2.00 
May Emery Hall 

Writing Magazine ie bieake 2.50 


Walter S. Campbell 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne - el 


Dynamics of Dram: weee S00 
George Pm ny Shaftel 
MISCELLANEOUS 
nay Se Se clade Sinb-ae 6 
uis De Jean 





Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations. 2.00 
Georges Polti 


ie the Magazine Article... 1.50 
harles Carson 
Making Manuscripts Salable... 2.00 


Walter Des Marais 
runes of Literary Property 3.75 


Wittenberg 
Meotene 7 al Investigation. 3.00 


Dr. i Suderman 


Magazine Article Writing...... 3.25 
E. Brennecke 

NINE BI iba scs ayaa asnsewse 1.00 

Writing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Murder Manual ............... 1.00 


Underworld and Prison Slang.. 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writers’ Guide.. .25 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... .25 
Air Story Writer’s Guide....... .25 
Cowboy Lingo................. 20 
Ramon RR. Adams” 
This Trade of Writing. . . 1.38 
dward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer...... 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
Chats on Feature Writing. ..... 2.75 
Harrington 
The Said Book.. P a 
All Synonyms ‘for “Said” 
How to Prepare . and 
Contest Entries ............. 35 
The Gag DeGGl..........ccece. 1.00 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write.. 1,00 
Dorothy Hebherd 
The Art of Cartooning......... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Meney 1.00 
Sidney K. by olis 
Comics an eators..... 2.75 
Martin Sheridan 
Selling. What You Write........ 2.00 
Donald MacCampbell 
~~ ae Win 2.50 


"Bde King 
Business Paper Writing. 2. 
Pauline @ Wilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling Specal 


Feature Articles ............ 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
The Mind in the Making....... 1.00 
| Harvey Robinson 
The Writing. .... 2.00 
Walter B. Pitkin 
Writers—Here’s How ......... 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Welw ee oe 1.25 
J. Reid 
Putting a0 in the Column.... 3.00 
Ben Ari 
—€- 0 ee eee 2.50 
Henry F. Woods, Jr. 
Publicity .. elateoreneeas, a 
Henry M. Baus 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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pick it to pieces. 


editor who could buy it. 


my beginning writers in April 

Three of these beginners repeated 
sales in May. 
rights to their stories. Do you know 
America? 
no longer have time to write. The 


for beginning writers. 


of homeless editorial checks, why no 
for my magazine map which show 


torial checkbooks? 


of the map. 
DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th St. New York 





ARE YOU READY 


for sales service? If so, stop wasting valu- 
able time! 

You don’t want your script t ° gat her dust 
in someone's office until he finds time to 


What you want is a manuscript sales- 
man to place the script on the desk of the 


In my last month's ad I told about the 
$947.00 in editorial checks I had gotten for 


with 


For two others I had offers for the British 


most 


fiction published in England is made in 


Why? Because too many British writers 


same 


thing is happening here, leaving openings 


f you have not been getting your share 


t ask 


s my 
position in the midst of more than 400 edi- 


The details of my sales service are on the back 


City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 























service, only 25c each. 
Write for Free Details Today! 


TEMPLETON STUDIOS 


Dept. W.D. 





LEARN CARTOONING 


Cartooning lessons with personal criticism and correction 





| 146 ee ee ee Ave., igi. il. 



















‘THE KEY TO YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING.’ 
FREE CRITICISM—NO OBLIGATION. 


Dept. 1, Sarasota, Fla. 


SONGWRITERS Wit 


SEND ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. FREE 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE BOOK 




























MARGARET FROST, Literary 


tion to e young writer. 


concrete suggestions made for revision. 
Write for full information. 


MARGARET FROST 


P, ©. Box 58 (A), St. George, N. Y. 


Agent 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, marketed. Special atten- 


All manuscripts carefully read, properly marketed, or 


























= you are really interested In son; ogy you aos 
ence for our booklet titled, *‘* TO 


e oO 
FREE INSPIRING. BOOK 


ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 
Dept. 53, 204 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 





“SONGWRITERS | 


write 
eart of 


he 
The Nation.’’ It tells f.. about gg fein F Mrervice plan 
which many new song writers are praising so highly. Let us 
help you as we hav: 1 thers. Write at once for your 
eopy of our LET. 


Ohio 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Modern Bards (Anthologies), Pegasus Studios, 
P. O. Box 5804, Cleveland, Ohio. Flozari Rock- 
wood, Editor. Issued 3 times a year; 50c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We publish poetry for members 
of Modern Bards, any one eligible to join who 
has had one poem published anywhere. Dues 
will be $1.50 until 350 members (320 now). 
After that, new members will pay $2.00 a year. 
Dues include copies of the books and 100 lines 
of criticism, and placement suggestions, with 
publication of 50 lines if they meet editorial 
standards. We use all styles and types of poetry, 
but must have general appeal. Members may 
earn own dues by securing four members a year. 
We do not buy photographs. Reports according 
to amount of work sent in for criticism, some- 
times a week. Payment in prizes only, which are 
book, cash and subscription awards.” 





The Notebook, Pegasus Studios, P, O. Box 
5804, Cleveland, Ohio. Flozari Rockwood, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly ; 35c a copy; $1.25 a year. 
“We prefer lyrical to free verse. 16 line limit to 
non-subscribers. Must be correct in technique; 
no hackneyed ditties wanted. We do not buy 
photographs. Reports generally same day, not 
more than three. Payment in prizes only, which 
are book, cash and subscription awards.” 





Nuggets, 70 N. Bonnie Avenue, Pasadena, 
California. Nina Willis Walter, Editor. “Not 
published during the summer. Will resume pub- 
lication in the fall.” 





Poet Lore, 30 Winchester Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. John Heard, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly ; $2.00 a copy; $6.00 a year. “In addition 
to poetry, use essays in belles-lettres, critical es- 
Says on poets, dramatists, etc.; first translations 
of plays which have made their mark in another 
language. We do not buy photographs. Reports 
in appraximately two weeks. Payment in copies 
of the magazine only, upon publication.” 





The Poetry Forum, 1500 S. 5th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Herman Grossman, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use poems on any theme, any subject, any 
style, preferably imaginative poetry; however, 
poems of nature, philosophy, passion, life, inspi- 
ration, human nature, peace, etc., are acceptable. 
No ‘jingles’ will be considered. Poems should 
not be longer than 32 lines. We can use a few 
humorous poems. The Poetry Forum accepts 
material only from its members. We will gladly 
send information on request, after seeing original 
mss. All mss. should be accompanied by post- 
age. We do not buy photographs. Reports in 
approximately two weeks. Payment is from 25c 
to $1.00 per poem.” 


The Quickening Seed, 367 Derrer Road, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Clarence Lahr Weaver, Editor. 
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Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use any style of poetry. Only best quality used. 
Ohio poets are favored. We do not buy photo- 
graphs. Reports in one to four weeks. No pay- 
ment.” 





Scimitar and Song, Jonesboro, North Carolina. 
Lura Thomas McNair, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “In addition to 
poetry, we use cuts and biographical or per- 
sonality sketches of contributors. Photos of 
artists are sometimes used on covers, also lino 
etchings and other designs. We also use news 
of poets and poetry, book reviews, news items 
on literary world, illuminating letters on litera- 
ture, etc. Reports in two days to two weeks. 
Payment is in book and _ subscription prizes 
monthly, with a $10.00 prize each six months 
for the best single poem. Also occasional monthly 
prizes of cash and of Defense Stamps.” 





Washington Post Poems, Poetry Department, 
The Washington Post, 1337 E Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Kenton Kilmer, Editor. A 
daily newspaper. “We use poetry, not over 25 
lines. No light verse or dialect. Reports in ap- 
proximately two weeks. No report given or 
manuscript returned unless accompanied by 
stamped self-addressed envelope. Payment is 25c 
a line, on acceptance.” 





The Winged Word, a poetry quarterly, 10 
Mason Street, Brunswick, Maine. Sheldon Chris- 








July, 
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tian, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “One long poem is usually 
featured in each issue. Writers should query the 
Editor, however, before submitting long poems, 
and give a description of them, together with a 
specimen page of the manuscript. Return post- 
age should accompany such queries. Subscribing 
to the magazine is not necessary for acceptance. 
In addition to poetry, brief articles about poets 
or poetry are used in each issue. Reports usually 
in two weeks. Payment in cash not made at 
present; but prizes offered in each issue.” 





Play Markets 

Gustav Blum, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Theatrical producer. “Will con- 
sider for Broadway production only full-length 
plays of exceptional merit. Not interested in 
melodramas or farces. Suitable plays produced 
according to Dramatists Guild contract. Unless 
return postage is enclosed, manuscripts will be 
returned via express collect. Reports in a few 
weeks.” 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. “We are at all times willing to read 
manuscripts of plays submitted to us, on the 
following conditions: It is necessary for us to 
charge a reading fee for all unsolicited manu- 
scripts. The charge on short manuscripts (up 
to 30 pages) is $2.00 each, and longer manu- 
scripts (over 30 pages) $4.00 each. All manu- 
scripts must be typewritten (in English) on one 








There are 1070 Markets 
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omy fOr your illustrated 
$0 articles and photographs 


Have you tried 


selling yours? 


The ONE BOOK no writer or photog- 
rapher should be without! Solves 
your problems! 





Writers Digest 

22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen:— 


Please send me a copy of the 1942 "Universal 
ALMANAC," for which | enclose $1. 
























62 WrITER’s DIGEST 


Let's Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: ‘1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 


and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that you send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 

Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 


The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scribts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


side of the sheet only. In the event that the 
manuscript is used by us, the reading fee is 
refunded. All manuscripts are read, as a rule, 
within four weeks of receipt. In addition to 
publishing plays, we also act as agents in the 
placement of plays for Broadway production.” 





The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. L. M. Brings, Editor. 
‘We are looking for material with a patriotic 
theme. We buy one-act and full-length plays 
for church, college or high school use on either 
a royalty basis or outright purchase. Also in- 
terested in considering books on all types of 
entertainment material. These average about 96 
printed pages and the author supplies the 
necessary illustrations. Reports in two weeks.” 





Playwrights Little Theatre, 443 Orange 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. Louis Gelband, 
Executive Director. ‘We seek new and original 
plays from young, unknown authors. Must be 
moving, dramatic and skillful in motivation.” 





Trade Journals 


Hardware Age, 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Charles J. Heale, Editor. Issued every 
other Thursday; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
seldom, if ever, use fiction, but we do want ideas 
for hardware dealers. We buy photographs, but 
no poetry. Reports in 4 to 5 days. Payment is 
approximately 2c per word, $12.00 per page, on 
the tenth of month following publication.” 





Implement-Hardware Bulletin, 322 Scarritt 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. I. L. Thatcher, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy. Sold as part of 
membership fee. “We use articles, 500 words or 
less, on dealers’ experiences with ‘substitute’ 
merchandise to take place of regular hardware 
goods on priority. No fiction and no poetry, but 
we do buy photographs. Reports in a week or 
less. Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 





B’way 
(Continued from page 51) 
Of The Valley’. All flopped beautifully. 
He has some good assistants who read plays. 
Miller buys quite a few plays during a 
season. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 

Important. If you decide to send your 
piggie straight to the producers, better send 
a synopsis along and also, point out a few 
scenes you consider good. You guarantee 
an earlier decision for yourself. 

July, August and September is when pro- 
ducers buy many scripts. 
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Contest Prize Winners 
(Continued from page 55) 


Roy Fieldhouse 
Louisville, Ky. 


Jonas A. Rosenfield, Sr. 


Sunnyside, L. I. 
Joseph Anthony 
Baltimore, Md. 


C. W. Wright, Jr. 


Houston, Texas 


Vernon Hendry 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Grace Eastman Riker 
Corona, California 
William M. Danner 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Betty Webb Lucas 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Leland Sherwood 
Columbus, Ohio 
John P. Maher 

New York, N. Y. 


Jack Poulin 
Muskegon, Mich. 


John Spencer 
Macon, Georgia 
Pearl E. Kincaid 
Denver, Colorado 


Margaret Eimer 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


Mitchell Wells 
Denton, Texas 


Unto K. Jalovaara 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Doris Kirkpatrick 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Clare Wentzel 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Bernece Priddle 
Topeka, Kansas 


John E. Nixon 
Saskatchewan, Canada 


Owen Rhodes 


Burlington, Iowa 


Duane Yarnell 
Warsaw, Mo. 


Maud Rolfe Stover 
San Diego, Calif. 
Jack M. Pugh 
Arvin, Calif. 
Gertrude A. Brabson 
Orlando, Florida 
Sam J. Schlappich 
Lake Worth, Florida 
Willis W. Johnson 
Waco, Texas 


Will Prior 
Evanston, Illinois 


Anne Guy 
Detroit, Michigan 
Paul C. Swaim 
Berkeley Sprgs., 
Vic Russell 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Frank J. Ford 
Chicago, IIl. 
Wm. Hellman 
N. Irwin, Pa. 
Wm. Hellman 
N. Irwin, Pa. 


Wm. C. Brown 
Brownfield, Texas 


W. Va. 


Anne Borland 
San Rafael, Calif. 


Florence Lawrence 
Portland, Oregon 
Frances G. Hartigan 
Troy, New York 

Ruth Chessman 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Godfrey F, Kenney 
Detroit, Michigan 
William Myron Drake 
Grand Rapids, Ohio 
Marjorie S. Glynn 
Fairview Village, Ohio 
Sidney E. Porcelain 
Long Island, New York 


Naomi A. Hintze 
Wilton, Connecticut 


Mrs. R. Scholtz 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 


Dorothy Coons 
Glendale, Calif. 

Mrs. C. W. Chewning 
Orange, Virginia 
Willard A. Hanna 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
George Burke 
Worton, Maryland 
Mrs. Esther H. Haskell 
Springfield, Mass. 
Lamont Johnson 
Huntington, Utah 
James J. Taylor 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs, C. Lund Coles 
Spokane, Wash. 


Laurence Golding 
Rockford, Illinois 
Eleanor Bayer 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Roranne Hottel 
Milwaukie, Oregon 
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Beginners 
Only 


a 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION, 


Sales Service, Special Training. $1.00 per short story under 
6,000 words covers sales considerations; brief criticism if un- 
acceptable, or detailed treatment suggested at a separate 
charge. Reading fee for short-shorts under 2,000 words, 2 for 
$1.00, plus return postage. No folder; no free readings. Personal 
calls by appointment only. 


RICHARD TOOKER »,0%,'%) 


(Express, Telegrams, 7 E, Culver St.) 
Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks 


through pulps, Clients have made Post, Esquire, etc, 





Read MINICAM 


For all Camera Users 
On sale at all newsstands 
25¢ THE COPY 






















That the Sun moves 
north as men travel 
south, until finally it 
shines continuously 
in the north 





For 1,500 years men 
laughed at the ‘‘gulli- 
bility’’ of the ancients, 
until, by sailing past the 
Equator, Europeans of the 
Middle Ages DISCOVERED what the Egyptians 
KNEW thousands of years before 


Suppressed Knowledge of Ancient Sages 


—lost to the world for 3,000 years, but preserved by the 
FEW who could appreciate and use it—is available to 
you, through association with the Rosicrucians. Their 
unique and successful methods of mastering life’s prob- 
lems and developing Personal Power are even more 
effective today. Try their formulas on your own per- 
sonal and practical problems 


Successful ? — Happy? 


Have you realized the highest possibilities of which 
you are capable? Are you going through life with your 
greatest assets—social, business, intellectual—locked in 
a chest, without looking for the key? 
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Send for a Free Copy of ‘'The Mastery of Life.’’ It may 
open up a new world of personal satisfaction and practical 
achievement; it might have a startling effect upon your 
own future. It is sent free to the serious. Address Scribe 


E.Y.Y. 


Ge ROSICRUCIANS 


amonc CALIFORNIA 


(Not a religious organization) 


SAN JOSE 





Writer’s Digest 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Seyril Schochen 
Brooklyn, New York 


(Doris Ann Piper) 
Jean Ann Brown 
West Lafayette, Ind. 
Helen Lilley Brehman 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Thula Burchen 
Bedford, Indiana 
George K. Johnson 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mary Miller Readinger 
Dodgeville, Wisconsin 
Narda Stokes 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


Leroy Gore 
Clintonville, Wisconsin 


Grace Bray Deter 
Yreka, Calif. 

Ross Kearney 

San Francisco, Calif. 
A. Harry McClellan 
Portland, Oregon 
Louis Allen 
Oakland, Calif. 

J. H. Plankenhorn 
Lakehurst, N. J. 
Henry Zakre 
Bayonne, N, J. 

L. M. Magan 

St. Albans, New York 
Gilbert R. Sonbergh 
New York City 

Earl J. Yawman 
Rush, New York 
Barbara C. Shirlaw 
Kenmore, N, Y. 
Harold Eyre 
Hatfield, Pa. 
Raymond E. Hall 
Weldon, Texas 

Ruth Putnam Rieger 
Vancouver, Washington 


Elizabeth McClure 
Portland, Oregon 


Mrs. Maud M. O’Dair 
La Crescenta, Calif. 


Laura K. Steinmetz 
Burlington, Colorado 


Marion Walden 
Seattle, Washington 


Lottie Belle Davis 
New York City 
Parm Mayer 

Alma, Michigan 

E. R. Lovick 
Cleveland, Ohio 
William W. Baird 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kenneth Hail 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Nell Wilson Parsons 
Seattle, Washington 
Frank H. Buck, Jr. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Thomas A. Morrow 
Duluth, Minn. 


Nellie Bond Cregger 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Eddie Kung 
Honolulu, Oahu 
James Robert Hunt 
Apponaug, R. I. 
Bob Petermann 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Marian S. Cummings 
Detroit, Michigan 
M. W. Magoon 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Doris Hursley 
Thiensville, Wis. 
John Lyle Shimek 
Galveston, Texas 
Hilda W. Smith 
Washington, D. C. 
Lois Campbell 
Providence, R. I. 


Horace B. Fyfe 
Hoboken, N. J. 





The Woe and the Grief 
Sir: 


All of the trouble that I have, the woe and 
grief that has been my lot in the last fourteen 


has 


years, 


been caused by your publication, 


WritTeEr’s Dicest. Now, it is all too obvious that 
your Circulation Department is attempting to 
remedy the situation by cutting me off the list. 


But I’m too far gone. 


I really do enjoy WritTer’s Dicrst and have 
obtained much valuable market hints between 


its covers. 


Epwarp J. McKInnEy, 


1115 S. Wall St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Aucust, 1942 
Dair 
if. | 
tz ? 
do Have YOU heard sea s8 
n 
The POST has folded. 
All magazines must now be re- 
Immediately: Highly Experienced Professionals re pm MS sete 
Sir: - P F 

Before long the Board will have a weekly news Only one trade journal will be 
release, and when we are ready to start it we field 
shall gratefully take advantage of your offer to allowed in each field. 
run publicity for us in your magazine. : . 

The best way for any writer to contribute of The pulps have all discontinued. 
his talents to the war effort is to send to us a re 

S copy of our questionnaire, fill it out and re- The Government has requisitioned 
turn it to us, and await assignments on specific all metal (lead) from printers. 
projects which are being given us constantly by . 7 
various government departments. There is a law against further 
With thanks for your offer of cooperation. advertising. 
Rex Srovt. 
Tue Writers’ War Boarp, Writers must have a license. 
122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
® The Writer’s War Board was originally formed The above are the most com- 
in December, 1941, to carry out an assignment mon rumors floated by Axis 
for the Treasury Department. In consultation radio stations broadcasting in 
with other government agencies and through f . : 
the efforts of OCD, it was decided to broaden English to gullible listeners. 
n the scope of the Board’s work, and to identify We are out of patience with 
: it with the Section of Volunteer Talents at the free lance writers who query 
OCD. The Board is a two-way clearing house er" b “age 
where writers can volunteer their services for us, Seriously, about the above 
war work and where government agencies can panic-intentioned propaganda. 
request the services of writers for specific tasks. Beginning now, such queries 
Under the OCD the Board has been furnished ill b m er 
with a small office and staff in New York, and we  aeerre, ree 
receives much volunteer assistance. The mem- collect: 
bers of the Board are not paid. The “tops” in 
the profession work on it. THE NAVY’S PART IN THE WAR: 

In its liaison work between the government and os ” 
writers the Board has carried out assignments SIGHTED SUB: SANK SAME. 
for the Army Air Force, the Navy, the Office of YOUR PART IN THE WAR: 

Facts and Figures, the Co-ordinator of Informa- ” 
: : A : ” MOR: SPIKED SAME. 
tion, the Red Cross, the United Service Organi- wan ae . 
zations, the Maritime Commission.—Ed. 
Literary agents may, conceivably, be em- 
Nearby Writers, Note ployed by Axis powers to stampede writers 
Sir: by broadcasting such lying rumors for pur- 
i Our organization is becoming so depleted, by poses of harmful civilian morale. If an 
reason of the war, that we need to have avail- agent repeats, by letter, one of the above 
able information as to where writers can be to you, send us the letter. That’s right! 
; located quickly who are qualified to do free lance We'll know whet to do with it. 
work on merchandising, technical or other sub- 
P jects and on commercial scenarios. Do you have 
such information or can you give us a list of . RITER’ | * T 
literary brokers who do have? Editor, 
C. W. Bryan, Ve ° . 
Bryan & Bryan Advertising, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 
The Writer’s Bigs. 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Publishing Co. Monthly. 
00 the year. Vol. 22, No. 9. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 











2 WrITER’s DicEsT 


50 Years Old — Sells First 
Story 4 Months Before 
Completing Course. 


“For thirty years I floundered in 
and out of various pursuits, vainly 
seeking one which would be satis- 
serter?-, With my enrollment in 
N. 1. A., the quest of years ended. 
The sale of my first feature article 
to Indianapolis Star, four months 
before I completed the course, 
thrilled and inspired me. So, thanks 





to the N. 1. A., I sit on top of the 
world—at fifty.”’—Heren C. Tyre., 
Bourbon, Indiana. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of 
America has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to 
men and women with literary amt vitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 
Up to date, no one who could be called a “‘born writer’’ 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by 
nature with all the qualities that go to make up a suc- 
cessful author. 


One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninter- 
esting style. Another has great creative a, but 
is woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has 


a natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge 
of human behavior. In each case, success can come only 
after the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training 1s based on journalism 

—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. 
Many of the authors of today’s best sellers are newspaper- 
trained men and women. 
One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that it 
starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments just as if you were right at work on a great metropol- 


itan daily. 
All your writing is individually correc ted and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience ‘breaking in’’ new 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from progressing At the same 
time, they will give you constructive 
suggestions for building up and develop- 
ing your natural aptitudes. WAR MAKES 
5 fact, so stimulating is this associ- WRITERS 
ation that student members often begin Every war has 





to sell their work before they finish the lsunehed 

course. We do not mean to insinuate marked the turn- 
that they sky-rocket into the “‘big- satecea at fracer 
money,”’ or become prominent overnight erable great au- 


Most beginnings are made with earn- thors, such as 


ings of $25, $50, $100, or more, for ma- 
terial that takes little time to write— er, Ernest Hem- 
stories, articles on business, fads : 
travels, sports, recipes, etc — - ings 
that can easily be turned out in leisure 
hours, and often on the impulse of 
the moment. 

For those who want Day 
titude Test, Spe- 
to know cial terms and 
FREE WRITING APTITUDE TEST privileges for 
If you really want to know the truth U. S. Service Men. 
about your writing ambitions, send for 
our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This searching test of 
your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. Fill 
in and send the coupon Newspaper inst en of America, 

One Park Ave., New York. (Founded 1925 
ISSSSSSSTSSS SESE STS T STEER ES SESE BES ER EE 

Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 
ing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, August. 


= i 


oldenopportuni y 
oO express YOUR- 
ELF! Send To- 











Mrs. 

r. 
Address 
All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you. 

Copyright 1941—Newspaper Institute of America, 
SSCRSSR esas te D ER TRA SST REARS E eee eneseee: T7M432 


Modest Bow 
Sir: 

Congratulations to Mr. Koo, My contest entry 
—which won no Dicest prize incidentally—may 
well have been the second to sell. My agent, 
E. G. Morris, placed it with This Week in June. 

I think it only fair, however, to add that the 
draft seen by Writer’s Dicest deserved no 
prize; and that credit for the revision and sale 
of this story, together with the very nice raise 
it brought me, should go mostly to my agent. 

Cyrit PLUNKETT, 
Fremont, Ohio. 


Third Prize Winner 
Sir: 
With reference to your inquiry of June 30, 
I am able to inform you that Mr. Koo, Jr., is 
he son of the Chinese Ambassador to Great 
Britain, His Excellency Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo. 
Ke-Cu1n WANG, Attache, 
Chinese Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 





Oops, Sorry 
Sir: 

Miss Marie Rodell, as editor of murder mys- 
teries, ought to know if anybody does that the 
word “corpse” means merely “a dead body.” 
She asks us, “Do you know any potential 
corpses?” I’d like to ask her one: Do you 
know somebody that isn’t!!! 2??? 

Lou RyDBERG, 
4822 Santa Monica Ave., 
Ocean Beach, Calif. 





Verse Book 
Sir: 

Considering the note under the caption “Poetry 
Markets” on page 58 of your July, 1942 number, 
I should think you might include my forth- 
coming book of western verse. The note includes, 
“they seldom pay for verse, and sometimes try 
to sell copies to contributors.” 

So I shall write a paragraph, and if you care 
to use it in your Poetry Markets in August num- 
ber, I should be glad. Otherwise, I will not 
bother you further, and I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for your replies to my letters. 

Western Verse, 310 W. 6th, Spokane, Wash., 
offers $20 in prizes for the 8 best poems included 
in their forthcoming book on western verse. 
Payment in prizes only: Ist prize, $7.50; 2nd, 
$5; 3rd, $2.50; 5 prizes of $1 each, to be paid 
30 days following publication. Each contributor 
is entitled to a voice in the decision if he wishes. 
Purchase of books entirely optional. Poems must 
be typically western in theme or locale. Only 
original, unpublished verse accepted. 

Neva D. BAKER, 
310 W. 6th, Spokane, Wash. 
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~ Characters 


War Novel Contest 


Dodd, Mead and Company announce a new 
$1000 Prize Competition for the best war novel. 
The terms are: 

1. To the author of the War Novel which, in 
the opinion of the judges is most suitable for 
publication, Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc., 
agrees to pay on the announcement of the win- 
ner, the sum of $1,000. This sum will be paid 
as an advance against all monies earned by the 
book. 

2. Although Dodd, Mead and Company par- 
ticularly wishes to secure a novel based on some 
phase of American action in the present war, 
this contest is not limited to American participa- 
tion only. Any of the many aspects of the 
present conflict may furnish the background or 
the motivation of the story. 


3. The author shall retain control of the 
First Serial, Dramatic and Motion Picture Rights. 
But the scheduling of the first serial shall be 
subject to the approval of the publishers and 
the author shall pay the publishers a share, to 
be mutually agreed upon, of the receipts from 
the sale of each of these rights. It is understood 
that the publishers shall handle all book rights 
but they will be glad to act as agent for the 
rights controlled by the author, if desired. 


4. The publisher’s editorial staff shall act as 
judges. Its decision must be regarded as final 
and binding. 

5. Dodd, Mead and Company is to have first 
offer of the winning author’s next two full- 
length novels on terms to be arranged. 

6. Manuscripts should be submitted as early 
as possible. The closing date is Octgber 15, 1942. 
In all cases, manuscripts must be original and 
written in the English language, and should not 
be less than 50,000 words in length, neatly 
typewritten with double spacing and on one 
side of the paper only. 

7. Manuscripts should be sent to Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, with a letter explaining that the manu- 
script is entered in the War Novel Contest. 
Contestants will be informed of the receipt of 
the manuscript. It will be examined as promptly 
as possible, and if not suitable, will be returned 
forthwith by express collect. 

8. All manuscripts, even though unsuccessful 
in winning the prize, are to be considered as 
having been offered to the publishers, on terms to 
be mutually arranged. 


Sir: 


Little magazines are by far 

Much like a church bazaar ; 

You bring the stuff, 

But that isn’t enough, 

You buy it back and there you are! 


Marr Mepora, 
Washington, D. C. 








Make 
Your Story 


BY MAREN ELWOOD 
Maren Elwood's book gives the writer 
with serious intentions specific, construc- 
tive guidance leading to professional writ- 
ing. It gives reasons, examples, what to do, 
and what not to do to make characters live 
and to make them live as individual humart 
beings. It presents the essence of help found 
most advantageous during twenty years of 


teaching, writing and criticizing. $3.00 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY \ 
a 














VERSATILE ROUNDTRIP ENVELOPES 
Patent Pendin 
Save your postage and ‘container pron up to 8c Pe — wher. 
ever that pestiferous ret 
They expand or spread, for “thick or thin mail. ed kraft paper 
A — brings trial size mss. envelope and Particulars; 
so yo too, can save. Vie pape ee oauase two 





Envelope accepted in all its pha S. Post Office Dept., 
for all classes of mail, Truly a oO ERSATILE ce 
“IT'S IN THE FOLD!" 


@, E. Powell, Envelopes 
2032 E. 74th St. Los Angeles, Calif, 














$25,000 IN CASH! 


Ten $100 Bills will be awarded every day 
for 25 days in the big. new Oxydol-Camay 
Statement Contest ($3 a word). In the last 
Oxydol Statement Contest. a Shepherd 
Student won the Grand Prize of $5,000. In 
thanking me for helping her win, she men- 
tioned specifically 3 Shepherd Techniques 
that she used in writing her Winning Entry. 
You, too, can win! The “SHEPHERD PER- 
SONAL COACHING COURSE IN CONTEST 
TECHNIQUE” will bring you the secrets of 
winning that are winning for America’s 
biggest Winners. These big Winners re- 
cently voted the Shepherd School best for 
the 4th straight year. 


FREE HELP! 


A penny postal will bring you a gift copy 
of the newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN.” This Bulletin is 
filled with Previews of New Contests, Win- 
ning Tips and Winning Entries ... and 
Special Winning Help for the OXYDOL- 
Camay Contest. This expert help is yours 
for the asking! 
Write NOW. Simply ask for 
"the free Bulletin"! 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WRITE YOUR NOVEL — 


Here is a time-and-work saving Plan which also assures 
a soundly built novel, a day by day guidance through 
the preliminary note-taking, plotting, writing, and final 
revisions of a novel. There is nothing like it anywhere 
else. The fifteen Sections, each ten or more pages long, 
| include Organizing the Novel Project into an orderly, 
simplified Plan; Finding and Expanding the Idea; As- 
sembling the Characters; Making up the Chapters, etc., 
etc. A Novel is the quickest way to literary success and 


| this Plan cuts the labor almost in half, 
| ANNE HAMILTON 
| 


Write for free particulars 
Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 














PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired, Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing. 


FLORENCE CASPER 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR INFORMATION, HELP, ADVICE 


Enroll in Writer's Congress 


Fifteen years experience qualifies us to solve your writing 
problems, Our genially helpful service to authors includes 
authentic, up-to-the-minute information on every phase of 
creative writing and marketing. Reasonable ggg fee 
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titles m to detailed arr and _ rewriti 
MEMBERSHIP LI LIMITED. ACT PROMPTLY. WRITE FO! t DETAILS, 
WRITER'S CONGRESS 
P. O, Box No. 43 St, Louis, Mo, 














RADIO WRITING 


ine owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 
as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writ- 
ers at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


by Peter Dixon... ° $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine. . $2.50 
RADIO WRITING 

by Max Wylie ae $3.75 
DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 

by Ralph Rogers $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

Leonard Lewis . ; 50¢ 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 











CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


Brings another first sale! Increases sales of short stories, 
books, articles, radio scripts, by unique Revision, Rewrit- 
ing and Marketing methods. You'll like my descriptive 
folder. Write today, or mail a script (up to 5,000 words) 
and $1 for unique criticism and recommendations. 


RALPH W. WHITE, critic-Acent 


21 Langdon Avenue, Watertown, Mass., Phone WAT 7620 








The help you’ve always wanted. Try it! 








Chicago Literary Agent 
Sir: 

I have to acknowledge and thank you for 
your pleasant letter of 16 June. I became 
an agent not by choice but by compulsion. So 
many manuscripts were submitted to me that I 
was compelled finally to organize the Argus 
Agency, so that I could more conveniently refuse 
to look at most of the manuscripts submitted by 
saying that my present undertakings in that 
field were so completely occupied that I had no 
more time for any writer. This is a convenience 
which permits me to reject summarily all manu- 
scripts which are obviously unworthy and allows 
me to devote myself to the better scripts. 

My activity in respect to agency is confined 
solely to books. I have no connection with, nor 
am I familiar with, the processes of submittal 
to magazines. 

In Hollywood I have a correspondent who 
acts for me. I handle all classes of book manu- 
script; that is to say, manuscripts in al] fields 
of literature. 

I suppose you know that Alliance Book Cor- 
poration is now in Chicago. That firm I have 
just sold the autobiography of Otto Eisenschiml, 
a book of children’s verse by Mrs. Shumway 
Smith, and an adventure novel. 

With all good wishes, believe me that I am, 

BEN ABRAMS, 
for The Argus Book Shop, Inc., 
16 North Michigan Avenue, 


Brooklyn Writers 
Sir: 
We are forming a Flatbush Writers Club. 
We have in mind those writers who have 
cashed more than an occasional editor’s check. 
If you think we can be of mutual help to 
each other, you are invited to write to us. 
Flatbush Writers Club, 
(Mrs.) Bossre GERSHEN, Seéc., 
685 Winthrop St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Sir: 
The following doggerel is yours to read, 
print or tear up, and conserve for the war effort 
with only motion picture rights reserved. 


What would the lofty editor say 

About the lowly hack 

If he received our manuscripts 

The way he sends them back ? 
Henry M. TRUESDELL, 
Germantown, Pennsylvania. 


Friendly Pat 
Sir: 
Many thanks for your letter informing me of 


the award in Wrirer’s Dicest contest. Really, 
though, the big reward is the friendly pat on the 
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head conveyed by recognition like this and its 
encouragement to keep trying. 

My only other trophy is a small cup which 
I won in an infant’s class footrace at a Sunday 
school picnic many years ago when I was a deal 
fleeter of foot than I am now. The only other 
contestant was my best pal. He was bogged down 
by his Buster-Brown suit. At any rate I flashed 
far ahead of him. Then feeling lonely as I neared 
the finish line I stopped and waited for him and 
we came in together hand-in-hand. 

I wish all contests might end that way. I 
am sure all the entrants in this contest did their 
best and will ultimately be rewarded in some 
fashion. 

HERBERT H. PENny, 
19976 Litchfield Drive, Detroit. 


For Christian Students 
Sir: 

Beginning this fall His Magazine, published 
quarterly last year by the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship, will be issued monthly October 
through May. 

This puts us in the market for articles (500- 
1500 words) dealing with Christian university 
student activities, mature devotional material, 
and articles on Christian evidences. 

We will also buy action photographs of stu- 
dent activities. (Preferably a series of pix show- 
ing a student or group of students engaged in a 
specific activity. ) 

Payment will be around Ic a word and $1.00 
each for photographs. 

Ill appreciate your passing on to your readers 
this invitation to submit material. 


Rosert WALKER, Editor, 
His, a pictorial magazine for Christian 
Students on today’s university campuses. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 


New Book Publisher 

The Flamingo Publishing Company, 250 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, is the name of 
one of the newest general publishers to come 
into the modern field. Herbert W. Sugarman, 
the founder is President and Treasurer. He is 
a member of the New York Bar and president 
of the Appellate Law Printers, Inc., law pub- 
lishers. The Editor is Merton S. Yewdale, who 
was for ten years Editor-in-Chief of E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.. New York City. One of the first 
books that the firm brought out in the Spring 
was Rebirth in Liberty, by Eva Lips. This work 
is the American sequel to Savage Sympathy, 
which was one of the Nation’s best sellers. The 
new book is the author’s moving story of the 
Americanization of two European intellectuals 
who adapted themselves to the American way of 
life, and were reborn in the land of liberty. 


wn 


RED LETTER DAYS 


Not long ago a woman sent me a story with a letter 
saying she was absolutely hopeless. | criticized the 
story and here is what she replied: “Whee! Your 
letter was a kind of red letter day in my life. Frankly, 
| had gotten nowhere by paying attention to what 
others tried to teach me. | like the way you get right 
down to things. Perhaps that is what the other "help- 
ers" lacked—your practical knowledge of markets, 
etc., along with your native critical talents." 


AND ANOTHER LETTER 


Came that same day from a professional client for 
whom | had just made a sale: "No end pleased to 
have your call this morning. My first short-short sold 
to THIS WEEK for $300.00, and now you get a nice 
raise for me on a story you helped me revise. Brother, 
you're good, and I'm lucky!" 


Well, | appreciate his attitude even though | know 
HE'S the one who is good and | am the one who is 
lucky. 


HOW ABOUT YOU? 


Why don't you find out why my clients feel they get 
honest, practical help? If you are a professional | 
will boost your rates, open up new markets on the 
usual 10 percent arrangement. If you are a beginner 
I'll give you the best writing help you ever had and 
help you become a professional. Fees: $3.00 for 
scripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 for scripts of from 
2000 to 5000 words; 75c per 1000 words thereafter 
to 10,000 words; special rates for booklengths. 
Monthly collaboration is $25.00 per month for a 
three month period AND NOW A BRIEF 
PAUSE FOR STATION IDENTIFICATION! 


CALL FOR RADIO WRITERS! 





If you write, or can learn to write, good radio 
material there is unlimited money waiting for you. 
Yet up until now it has been virtually impossible 
for unknown radio writers to have agency repre- 
sentation, or for beginners to learn radio techni- 
que! For months | have been making preparations 
for opening a radio department but | had to wait 
until | had just the right man to run it. Now you 
can send me your radio scripts and they will be 
handled by ALBERT OSTROW, distinguished radio 
writer and critic. If you have good ideas don't 
ruin your chances by sending out amateurish 
scripts; let Mr. Ostrow teach you the proper tech- 
nique through individual criticism. Professional 
radio writers are handled for the usual ten per- 
cent, Fees for beginners: $5.00 for quarter hour 
scripts (about 10 double-spaced pages); $7.50 for 
half hour scripts (about 20 double-spaced pages). 
Special arrangements for a complete course in 
radio writing. Write for detailed information. 











E.G. MORRIS 


7 East 42 St. New York City 
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HAS YOUR STORY A FILM FUTURE? 


There is an active market NOW for original 
ideas, books, plays and magazine stories. | offer 
complete literary assistance in critical and selling 
service in the fields of publication as well as 
screen and radio. 

Send in your material and let me show you how 
to put a picture into your stories. My rates are 
reasonable. 

Write today for free information. 
turn out stories for Hollywood markets, 


SELL THEM. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Bac Atte Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 


If you can 


CAN 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


In this world emergency, you owe it to yourself to make 
your utterance 100% effective. For 25 years, I have taught 
poets, versifiers, songwriters, how to perfect and get the 
fullest returns from their verse, including my work as 
instructor in versification at ew York University and 
William and Mary College. Most of my work with private 
pupils, ranging from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, 
is done by correspondence. My Complete Rhyming Dic- 
tionary and Poets’ Handbook are now standard. Why 
neglect longer the many profits from versification? Write 
aay you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. 

Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


BOZENKILL DELANSON, N. Y. 








“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital —T for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. old mine of information. 
Send one 25 cent Defense tamp. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 








A Complete MS Service 


Typing, competent, detailed research, editing, secre- 
— assistance. Thorough, prompt, expert. Typing at 
ook- 


a 1000—10,000 words. Special rates on 
lengths and all other assignments. 


WRITERS’ WORLD 


West New York, N. J. 
Telephone—Union 7-1166 


Box 345 











BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's Something New For Writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘Plot Genie’ and “Article 
Writing Made Easy’’—for a dime each! Stamps or coin. 
Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
. The Article Writing Formula 
How to Syndicate What You Write 
How to Criticize Your Own Story 
How to Protect Your Story Idea 
How to Write A Book in Six Days 
Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
Story Writing Self Taught 
How to Write Your Life Story 
10. How to Choose A Success Pen Name 
11. How to Market Your Story 
12. Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System, including sample plot demonstration, an 
on “‘Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent free upon request. 


GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c 6p ipa 3 te 

0 ynopses w 
Different! Practical! Demonstrates PLOT GEN E ‘System, | 
Enclose dime or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 14, 8749 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif, 


(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


PONMAAwNe 

















People Figure Funny 
Sir: 

I received the L. C. Smith typewriter, eighth 
prize in the Writer’s Dicest-Liberty Contest 
for this year. 

Last year I won the thirteenth prize in this 
same contest for that year. Both my friends and 
I are very happy to know that this is not a 
contest put on solely for advertisement as if it 
were the same person would not be allowed to 
win twice. 

I wish to thank both the sponsors and the 
judges. 

Hazex L. Simmons, 
New Berlin, New York. 


Sir: 

I have checked the names of the contest win- 
ners of 1942 with the two previous years and 
see there are fourteen people who have won 
one or more prizes. Why are you so determined 
to favor these people? Are they your relatives? 

HERMAN GREENE, 
Newark, N. J. 


Sir: 

For your information and guidance as to our 
editorial requirements, we are sending you a 
current issue. Writers should get a copy locally 
before submitting. The average page rate for 
feature stories is about $10 to $15 per page; 
the special departments which appear, however, 
such as the Aviation Radio Page, the Financial 
pages, etc., are done by our own contributing 
editors. News and Book Reviews are paid for 
at about 50 cents an inch. We run no fiction 
material whatever. Aviation is a business paper. 

C. M. Potuorr, Editorial Department, 
Aviation, The Oldest American 
Aeronautical Magazine, 
McGraw-Hill Building, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Speeches Bought and Paid for 
Sir: 

We need, for future publication, either in 
single manuscript or in combined book form, 
manuscripts on the following: 

Graduation or Commencement Addresses 
(about 20 to 25 minutes) suitable for high 
school and eighth grade use. 

Talks for presenting diplomas (about four or 
five minutes) for both high school and eighth 
grade classes. 

Outlines, samples, etc. of Class Will, Class 
History, Class Prophecy, with a special novel 
angle or arrangement that may be adapted to 
most high school graduating classes. 

Outlined plans for Junior-Senior high school 
banquets or receptions, built around a certain 
theme. Plans should include program, speeches 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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for toastmaster and others on program, sug- 
gested entertainment, decoration suggestions, etc., 
all built around a certain theme. 

All material must be submitted before Oc- 
tober 1, 1942 for consideration this year and 
the sooner the better. Payment will be made on 
acceptance at rates varying from $2.50 to $5.00 
(and up) depending a great deal on how much 
revision is necessary for our needs. Ideas are 
paramount and we will work with authors who 
have good ideas. 

Stamped, self-addressed envelope required for 
return of unused articles. Address all articles to: 
Stump PrinTING CoMPANY, 

School Publishers, 
South Whitley, Indiana. 


Eleventh Place 
Sir: 

I have been wondering what that express- 
truck driver has been telling his friends since 
he carried the big wooden box to my front door 
nearly a week ago and calmly announced: “Type- 
writer, mister.” 

I distinctly remember having my pipe in my 
mouth at the time, so I couldn’t have kissed 
him. That much is comforting, though I must 
have said and done other things that will be 
hard to live down. All I can remember at the 
moment is how the members of my family im- 
mediately scattered in al] directions for hammer, 
screw driver, scissors and other tools when I 
discovered the little sticker, ““‘WriTER’s DicEst.” 

But phooey to truck drivers and other sane 
people. What do we care what they think? 

Many thanks to you and the Dicest for 
honoring me with eleventh place in the contest. 
It’s a swell machine, and sturdy enough to 
eventually wear down the resistance of the 
Editor of Liberty—I hope. 

VERNON E, HI, 
112 East Newton Street, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Sir: 

We will pay one half cent per word for ac- 
ceptable articles about the floor maintenance 
methods of large buildings, such as schools, hos- 
pitals, etc. We use several such articles each 
month and a satisfactory contributor in a large 
city may be given monthly assignments, Articles 
are to be from 2,000 to 3,000 words. Interested 
contributors must write first for instructions. 

D. E. SMALLEY, Editor, 
1800 East National Avenue, 
Brazil, Indiana. 
Needle 
Sir: 

It was a delightful surprise to learn by tele- 
gram, the other day, that one of my radio plays 
had won $350 in The Dr. Christian Award, a 
contest mentioned in the DicresT several months 
ago. 


After the radio announcement via CBS, a 


AGAIN A FIRST 
SALE THRILL! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 





"| think your course is the 
stuff,"" writes Prentice M. 
Thomas of Georgia, for 
whom we have just made his 
first sale. "This one sale has 
returned the money | in- 
vested, plus a profit of 48%,! 

“This is the best news | 
have ever had... after 


years of undirected effort, which netted nothing 
but rejection slips, | turned to your course for one 
last stab at the writing business . .. after a few 
short hours of actual work, | reached the Fifth 
Assignment which called for the first complete 
story. The groundwork had been so solidly laid that 
the writing was no task at all. 

"If | hadn't taken a chance on your course | very likely 
would never have learned anything about the construction 
of a story—which is another way of saying | would never 
have written a salable story. My only regret is that | 
didn't find you years ago." 

And our tally shows that 8 SSW students have 
won prizes in the Writer's Digest Contest! 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on Jack Woodford's famous TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. in addition, we attempt to market those stories 
of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; 
we consider sales the object of your work, 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Au 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR 





P. M. Thomas. 
First sale—Via 
SSW. 


just 








(Approved as a correspondence school under he laws of 
the State of New York) 
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U T H O R 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at "home and abroad. 








If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up,’ 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


¢ On the Book Lists oo DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”’) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA - - - - - = - PENNSYLVANIA 
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writer phoned to congratulate me, and to in- 
quire if I was a DicEst reader. 

Naturally, I told her I considered reading 
every word in the Dicest both a pleasure, and 
a duty. I told her also that winning the prize 
wasn’t exactly pure luck. Appearances in the 
first radio plays ever to be broadcast went into 
the effort, as well as writing as many as 60 
“commercials” and “sustainers” a week for the 
Yankee, Colonial, and Columbia networks about 
ten years ago. 

Then, having the wherewithal, I took the 
play “Holiday” literally and spent the next ten 
years seeing the world, circling it seven times— 
so far. 

Some writers believe they must have the stimu- 
lus of the exotic for their best efforts. I had 
the stimulus all right, but was so busy having 
a good time “Elsie” (My L. C. Smith-Corona) 
was mostly neglected. 

And so my thanks to WriTER’s DIGEST, not 
only for much valuable instruction, but for being 
what I most need—a periodic “needle.” 

JouN WARDELL, 
44 Fairmount Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


@ An unpublished Hollywood writer won the 
$2,000.00 Dr. Christian Award for radio dra- 
matic writing. The winner, whose script was 
singled out of almost 10,000 scripts submitted, 
is John L. Oberg, 28 year old Los Angeles youth 
who has worked as soda clerk, mechanic, in- 
surance salesman and stockroom clerk and who, 
for the past four years, has concentrated on 
writing. 

The Dr. Christian Award, which was an- 
nounced in February by Jean Hersholt, motion 
picture and radio star, is radio’s first large 
award for authors of dramatic programs and 
is similar to the prizes awarded for novels, non- 
fiction and other literary work. It was open to 
any writer or aspiring writer, professional or 
amateur. 

“Mrs. Oberg’s script, ‘Home Is The Son,’ was 
the unanimous first choice of the judges,” Jean 
Hersholt said. “It is a splendid piece of creative 
writing which successfully competed with the 
work of many of the best professional writers, 
including writers for the stage, screen and radio, 
as well as prominent authors of fiction and non- 
fiction.” —Ed. 


Sir: 

Could you publish a call for Greenlee Barnett, 
formerly at East Orange, N. J. He has a check 
coming to him. He used to write for the Man- 
chester Guardian in London and some American 
magazines. I imagine he has gone into the 
army. 

Ep. Bonin, 
545 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 





TO SHORT STORY WRITERS 


. . Since | entered the field as a construc- 
tive analyst years ago, | have not charged a 
reading fee . . . Occasionally a correspondent 
suggests the possibility of a catch somewhere 
. .. There isn't any ... If you send me a script | 
shall read it without charge and either return it 
with brief comment—or write what my counsel 
would cost you... There are many capable 
analysts but it's of the greatest importance that 
you find the critic with whom you can best work 
. « Should | be the one, I'll do all that | can to 
make your stuff click. ..1 am genuinely interested 
in being of service to those writers who need 


help... Please note that I'm not an agent but! 
advise clients on markets... Your script will be 
acknowledged when received. ... 


JAIME PALMER 


Short Story Specialist 
Hollywood Hotel Hollywood, California 











TYPING 


the kind that delights you and brings an_ editor’s 
check. 30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage 
free—think what you’ll miss if you don’t try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home. Every assignment you send in is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing in 
your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you 4re best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
booklet which tells about opportunities in 
magazine writing. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE Dept. 88 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 


Name ... 


oo onan ieee enema eis 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 
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By Lew Or 


By © WHLIAM HARRISON 
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by GEORGE METCALE 


« , PRISONER = « LOVE AND 


Many a rejected story would have ILe 
needed only a few changes to have eee oatieess 
sold — stronger characterization, a oe ~ eee 
A : = L A? A few of my eli 
more pointed climax, a more dra- = J Ba - 9, a Ste July magazine 
Hou appearances, 


matic opening, or an added plot twist. 
Editorial post-emortems seldom help— 
even if you get them — because you 
have probably lost your best chance 
of selling that story. 

But the professional diagnosis and first aid that an experienced agent could 
have given your story before it went out to market, might have saved it. Here 
are a few examples: 


FIRST AID revision suggestions on stories by C. P. Donnel,Jr., and Bruno 
Fischer resulted in major prizes in the recent Writer’s Digest- 
Liberty short short story contest. 

FIRST AID on a story Montgomery Atwater intended for a penny-a-word 
juvenile brought him eight cents a word instead when I sold it to 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife. Similar timely help on 
another story resulted in his first serial sale to Boy’s Life. 

FIRST AID to a hopelessly dated yarn John Wallace had failed to sell in the 
°30’s resulted in a modern, 17,000 word novelette, which we sold 
to Five Novels Monthly. 

FIRST AID on stories by beginner Maurine Gee has already resulted in eight 
sales in eight months to five leading romance magazines. 

FIRST AID on an unwieldy, 12,000 word novelette by Steve McNeil resulted 
in his first sale to Cosmopolitan; first aid to a dull piece he did 
on produce markets transformed it into a Saturday Evening Post 


first appearance. 


By HELEN HmmARY ©. 
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My booklet Practical Literary Help and 
Un yeurat “have. developed” many, “ot first aid for latest market news letter on request. 
names in every literary fleld. if you have _ $1,0 


worth ef literary copy within the fast year, my heip 
costs you nothing ss S “y regular commission of 
10% on American, 15 Canadian, and 20% on 
foreign sales. If you've sold $500 worth du ring the 
past year, 1'li ai with you at one-half reading rate 
to we ty Vv are a beginner or have sold only e 
one two items, rh have to yratne yeu reading fees 
until. ve seld $1, worth ef y work. For these 
fees, you receive ‘Sonetrentivs criticism on unsalable 
scripts, revision and repiet advice on those which need 
improvement. Salable stories are, of course, imme- 
ay mn men eee te editors who have been buying 

years 


rom me 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand words on mss Literary Agent 


on up to 
S,000; on scripts 8,000-11,000 my fee is $5.00 fo 


Beasties: SoCal" Bede BS ioneer Mare “ol BG West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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